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Isthmian Steamship Lines 
ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY e 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. ie 
Branch Offices: & 
Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. > 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 2 
From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 41 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports | 
To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 
Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE | | 
New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, Fa 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. S& 
Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. : c 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to o 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom) 
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In Kansas City its 


~ ADAMS 


TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 


Responsible — Reliable — Reasonable 
228-236 WEST FOURTH STREET — “Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 








Merchandise Storage — Low Insurance Rates City Delivery Service, Twice Daily i 
Pool Car Distribution Prompt and Efficient Service 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors Excellent System of Stock Records and Reports 


Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic 
Club of K. C., Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States Chamber of Commerce. 





cd Truck for every purpose in our Sixty-five unit fleet 
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Just pull out the proper drawer of 
your Automatic Tariff File, the front 
tilts forward, the follow block tilts 
back (automatically), giving you 9 
inches of working space. Find the de- 
sired tariff by index, part the contents 
and lift it out. 

No waste motion or lost time muddling 
through flat files or binders. No tug- 
ging or guessing at the right tariff 
wedged in ordinary obsolete letter 
files; when the contents part the full’ 
face of the tariff can be read. 


The reference completed, slip the tariff 
back—the place is ready —it slides in 
easily. Closing the drawer straightens 
up the front and follow block, com- 
pressing the contents, keeping 
them in perfect condition without 
buckling or sagging. 
Every traffic man needs this file. 
AUTOMATIC 
FILE & INDEX CO. 
General Sales Offices 
900 Butler Building 


427 aw. Randolph Street 
Chicago, IIl. 






Factory 
Green Bay, 
Wis. 
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INCREASING PROFITS 
Through Shipping 


ECONOMIES 
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Acme Nailless Band is adding to the net profit of bundling and tying jobs of every description, and 
thousands of manufacturers, distributors and in many cases eliminate the necessity of containers 
wholesalers. This tempered steel reinforcement altogether... Send for our new booklet showing 
permits the use of light lumber in boxes and crates the complete line of Acme Strapping Equipment. 
—saving from 15% to 30% in material costs and There is a type and size for every requirement—for 
freight... Acme tools make easy work of baling, strapping parcel post packages or carload units. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY. 


General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago AVE Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
es STEEL 
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A Complete Traffic Success-Building Plan 


Not Just Traffic Training 





from this service! 


Membership in an educational organ- 
ization of international reputation— 
the world’s largest business training 
institution—with all that this means 
in the highest grade of training, in 
valuable plus services, and in prestige 
and recognition by others. 


Advanced traffic training course of 
acknowledged leadership. Not just 
tariff drill and study of transportation 
statutes, but a complete, concise, and 
authoritative course of training pre- 
pared by more than 175 authorities in 
the traffic field. Manuals and other 
training material now being used by 
Northwestern University, University 
of Minnesota, and others. 


The personal supervision and help of 
an instruction staff thoroughly ex- 
perienced in industrial and railroad 
traffic work. Average traffic experi- 
ence of each instructor before join- 
ing the University, 12 years. 


Confidential Consultation Service. A 
practical and useful service on the 
student’s business and personal prob- 
lems—free. Not restricted to traffic 
matters but covers accountancy, law, 
business management, industrial engi- 
neering, industrial relationship, sell- 
ing, advertising, office management, 
economics, personnel management, 
modern foremanship, production meth- 


This plan is to the traffic man as a map is to the mariner. 
term of experience—minimizes the vagaries of “luck.” You, too, can use this plan—as effec- 
tively, and as confidently as thousands of LaSalle-trained traffic men before you. 


In the Industrial Traffic Management Survey, made by the United States Department of 
Commerce and published in its bulletin, Domestic Commerce Series No. 39, the statement 


ing in traffic matters. 


S 


ods, railway station management, 
telegraphy, and railway accounting. 
These reports are authoritative and 
easy to understand and apply. 
LaSalle’s far-reaching business con- 
tacts, research facilities, and executive 
group are constantly available for 
consultation purposes—during your 
training course and after. 


Progress Reports to your Employer. 
All that is needed, frequently, to se- 
cure an increase in salary or a pro- 
motion. Report made only with per- 
mission of student. 


“Getting Ahead in Traffic.” This self- 
placement training course shows you 
how to become the director of your 
own progress, and to win the stand- 
ing and success your ability deserves. 
Helps you to improve your present 
position or to get a better one. 


Vocational advisory service and place- 
ment and help in securing traffic or 
other employment. We do not—can- 
not—guarantee a job or any specific 
raise of pay. But we do give you very 
complete and expert aid in planning 
your future and winning advance- 
ment—either with your present em- 
ployer or some other. 


The help and advice of a Traffic Ad- 
visory Council of nation-wide scope, 
many members of which contributed 


How do you—how will you—meet this critical need? 


For further information about the plan, write for the free book, “The World of Transpor- 


is made on page 4: 
| 
| 


11 


12 


It shortens the slow and tedious 


From the standpoint of personnel, traffic adminis- 
tration is in need of more capable executives. 


tation Could Not Operate Profitably Without Traffic Management.” 


Dept. 495-TA 





In fact, he comes into possession of a Complete Success-Build- 

ing Plan, which, followed aggressively and intelligently, should enable him to outstrip 
the traffic man, however ambitious and hard working, who is content to rely on his experience 
alone, in building for future success. 


[i traffic man who subscribes for LaSalle Traffic training buys much more than train- 
| 


Here are the 12 steps in the LaSalle Traffic Success-Building Plan—which not only follows 
through training, but helps to shape each life-time career. Never does a LaSalle man graduate 


to the training and also participated 
in surveys made by the University of 
industrial traffic management and 
railroad freight traffic solicitation. 


Subscription to “Personal Efficiency.” 
An interesting and inspiring monthly 
efficiency magazine for personal and 
business advancement. Like sitting in 
conference with successful men. 


Text and other training material 
making up a practical reference 
library. Unlike class room instruction 
by the lecture method where bias of 
instructor is often present, and where 
notes and an occasional text are in- 
adequate for future reference and 
use, 


The LaSalle Diploma. Recognized as 
evidence of the completion of a pre- 
scribed course of training. Immedi- 
ately stamps the possessor as a man 
who not only begins a job, but has the 
courage and stamina to finish it. A 
credential of trained ability and of 
valuable personal qualities—under- 
stood and appreciated by hundreds of 
thousands of LaSalle members and by 
millions of others. 


Money Back Agreement. Tuition re- 
funded, in accordance with the speci- 
fications of Agreement, if student, 
upon completion of training, is not 


LaSalle Extension University 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Ready to load a lake collier at Erie’s Cleveland coal dumper. 
At left—Handling f eight between car and ship at Edgewater, N. J. 


T all its terminals 
Al the Erie maintains 

modern facilities 
for handling freight 
quickly, economically and 
safely. This is an unseen 
item in your shipping 
costs. Its importance 
when routing your ship- 
ments should be con- 
sidered. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


ROUTE OF THE ERIE LIMITED 


) april 11, 1931 


A question frequently asked is this: “Gen- 
erally speaking, do the water lines’ rates 
from and to all ports include cost of marine 
insurance?” The answer is: “They do not.” 
The only exception, in so far as McCor- 
mick Steamship Company is concerned, is 
in connection with certain through rates 
applying between California ports and in- 
terior Northwestern points through the 
Portland and Seattle gateways, where the 
cost of marine insurance is absorbed in in- 
stances where the shipper shows the value 
of shipment on the face of bill of lading. 


a 


In the future, southbound sailings of the 
McCormick Steamship Company from 
Seattle and Tacoma to California will be 
on Wednesdays from Tacoma, and Thurs- 
days from Seattle, rather than on Saturdays. 


pera 


The Munson- McCormick Line at Balti- 
more uses the Curtis Bay Terminal of the 
B. & O. Railroad and for the receiving of 
local cargo originating at Baltimore the 
Fell Street Terminal. At Philadelphia they 
use Pier 56, South Wharves of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. 


aa 


For the past five years McCormick has sent 
more vessels through the Golden Gate of 
San Francisco than any other line in the 
world. In 1929 alone, 7,959 vessels from 
all ports of the seven seas passed through 
the Gate—1,092 bore the McCormick Star. 


The Traffic World 


all the 
AMERICAS 


View from San Francisco Bay of McCormick Pier No. 37... 
where leave and arrive ships in four important trade routes. 


The phrase “McCormick Serves the Americas” means 
just what it says... Four great trade routes, covering 
80,000 miles of service, are constantly being traveled 
in the service of Better American Business. 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


1. Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line: U.S. Mail Steam- 
ers, equipped with refrigeration facilities, etc., con- 
nect the Pacific West Coast ports with Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil . ..and back through the Canal. 


2. Pacific- West Indies Line: The only direct service 
between West Coast ports and Porto Rico... . Sail- 
ings every 14 days. 

3. U. S. Intercoastal: (Munson-McCormick.) Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and the Pacific Coast. 


4. Pacific Coastwise: Regular and frequent sailings. 
Eighteen ports of call. 


Eliminate worry... Ship via McCormick 


Steamship Company 


215 Market St. 
San Francisco 
DAvenport 3500 
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The Only Direct Barge Service | 


SERVING WITHOUT TRANS-SHIPMENT 3 


New York - Buffalo 


Oswego 


ss ,. cH 
<ifee i CLEVELAND 


4 ous 
TOLEDO 
LoRain 


34Nby sky 


Substantial saving in freight rates via all-water 
route without any transshipment. 

Our service extends also to and from western lake 
points as far as Chicago and Duluth by trans- 
shipment at Buffalo. 


ZOO gross tons constitute average barge load. 


Barges move in fleets of four with approximate 
total capacity of 2800 gross tons. 


Our boats are especially adapted to quick handling 
of bulk commodities. 


Cleveland - Toledo 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Detroit 





Average running time, from Lake Erie ports to 
New York, 12 days. 

Our service is reliable and offers shippers the expe- 
rience of 9 years’ successful operation in this field. 
Barges always available for prompt loading at 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Buffalo. 

Cargo received on board alongside dock at lake 
ports and delivered to alongside steamers or con- 
signees’ dock in the port of New York. 

Cargo also received for safe ports on Long Island 
Sound. 


For Rates or Other Information, Address 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Inc 


MEMBERS: 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Maritime Exchange . 





21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building 


eniiiilite 
WhHitehall 4-0420 
BONDED CARRIER 
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ts Trustworthy... 


Shippers know that the Soo Line 
is trustworthy. 


‘Trustworthy because shipments 
arrive on scheduled time. 





-.Trustworthy because all articles, 
both large and small, are handled 


with the same scrupulous care. 


Trustworthy because every Soo 
Line employee has a _ personal 
_ | concern in seeing that each ship- 
; _ : : ment which passes through his 
oS —. hands arrives at its destination 
safely and on time. 
SES MMO 8a, = Trustworthy because for forty- 
Declaration made in triplicate. This document . four years the Soo Line has been 
Fikes Ch eros ad cee ngciar © e emes fee ey OF 
: 2 : the country’s industrial leaders. 


Canadian port of entry. 


.. EDMONTON @ 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 4%, Wetaskiwin # 
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MEXICO’S 
WEST COAST 







saad ot Me paso Ang 
CNOAD JUAREZ 





Our southern neighbor, Mexico, is 
linked to the United States by 
Southern Pacific rails extending 
from Nogales to Guadalajara, there 
connecting with the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico for Mexico City and 
other points in the sister republic. 

















Fast thru trains 
Nogales to Guadalajara 











pm 
Shipments consigned to our care at [| 
Nogales, Ariz., are assured of gh 
prompt movement to the interior |. “ss 
and all intermediate points. We . 
invite the opportunity to serve you. w 
> 
L. G. HOFF, Traffic Manager, ‘s 
Guadalajara, Jal. Mexico vc 





Southern Pacific 


Railroad Company of Mexico 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





A PLEA FOR FAIRNESS 


N a circular letter to members of the National 

Industrial Traffic League, J. H. Beek, executive 
secretary of that organization, transmits to them copies 
of a radio address on the subject, “What Price Trans- 
portation,” by Horace M. Hill, president of Janney, 
Semple, Hill and Company, hardware merchants, Minne- 
apolis, with the following endorsement and comments: 


We are sure you will read this address with profit. We 
believe it is a distinct contribution to the discussion being car- 
ried on, as a result of the activities of the railroads in trying 
to impose onerous restrictions upon the operation of other media 
of transportation—and more particularly upon motor vehicle 
operations. 

The fallacy of much of the propaganda being disseminated 
by the carriers is well illustrated by the statement that there 
are 92,500 busses competing with the rail lines. The railroads 
ignore the fact that 42,000, out of that number are engaged 
exclusively in transporting school children from their homes 
to consolidated schools—a business that is in no sense com- 
petitive with the railroads. They also conveniently overlook 
the fact that many bus lines serve many non-railroad villages 


and hamlets, which the railroads do not and cannot serve. There 
are also a large number of busses in the sight-seeing service— 
busses which operate exclusively in our large cities and their 
environs—which are not in any sense competing with the rail- 
roads. These operations, like many others, are a new service— 
a new development made possible by the flexibility of motor 
vehicle service—a service which the public apparently wants 
and which the railroads have never supplied. Motor busses and 
motor trucks are here, and here to stay. Motor vehicles cannot, 
and will not, be driven from the highways, either by direct or 
indirect means. The public needs their service. Much of it 
does not compete with railroads, since it is a service of an 
entirely different character. 

These comments, coming from an individual and 
being the expression merely of that individual’s opinion, 
would not be especially important but for the fact that 
Mr. Beek is the paid executive of a national organization 
of shippers and, as such, would hardly venture his edi- 
torial endorsement of such a document as this address 
of Mr. Hill’s if he had not pretty good reasons for 
believing his opinions were in accord with those of the 
membership. Hence, though it is not technically an 
expression of the Traffic League, it is fair to consider it 
as probably representative of what the executive secre- 
tary believes the sentiment in his organization to be. 

Thus considered, we believe the situation to be 
unfortunate. The country has before it a definite pro- 
gram or announcement of policy put forward by the rail- 
roads for consideration by the shippers and the public 
generally, and the Traffic League, as the national organi- 
zation of shippers, has appointed a committee formally 
to consider that program. But, before that committee 
has an opportunity to report and, of course, before the 
League, therefore, has opportunity to consider its 
deliberate findings, we have this evidence of the position 
of shippers with respect to the representations of the 
railroads. The disposition seems to be to take snap 
judgment and to pick flaws in the program or in the 
presentation of it without considering the fundamentals 
in the situation. 

It may well be that some things in the railroad 
program are not warranted, or that they are unfairly 
presented in the program or by persons speaking for 
that program. If such things there are, they are to be 
met, and replied to, and criticized, but they ought not 
to be permitted to obscure everything else; there might 
still be something worth while in the program and some 
relief to which the railroads were entitled. They are at 
least entitled to a calm and serious consideration. of 


their program. 
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A NOTABLE IMPROVEMENT.» 
IN RAILWAY TRAVEL » 
—Chesapeake and Ohio's st 


Imperial Salon Car g1 



















) pr 
Chesapeake and Ohio's latest contribution to railway progress—the — o 
of 
in 
) th 


Imperial Salon Car—has justly been called the greatest improvement in 


railway travel since the perfection of the sleeping car. As the illustrations — 





indicate, this luxurious car incorporates every advantage of extra-fare cat 
as well as many unique innovations. Yet its unequalled comfort is available ~ 


for the mere price of a railroad ticket! 
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Because it thus combines luxury, comfort, cleanliness, speed, and economy, — 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF better than any other form of transportation, the Imperial Salon Car is#)— th 
THE IMPERIAL SALON CAR ' . ae or 


2.9 . : this = 
Individual Seats, Lights, Tebles, Ven- perfect example of Chesapeake and Ohio's policy of progress. For thi on 
tilation, Women’s Lounge, Beautiful policy, which governs the activities of both passenger and freight divisions, > ar 
Interior. Fandoliers. Automatic Heat. —_ ig based on the belief that every improvement in service should constitute |) 
Forced Ventilation. Pullman-Type e 
Washrooms. Roller Bearings. Porter. an economy for patrons. me fa 
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THE ROUTE TO HISTORYLAND 
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April 11, 1931 





As to things in the program that may be unfairly 
presented, either there or by spokesmen for it, there is 
at least as much unfairness on the other side. For 
instance, where does Mr. Beek get his figures and his 
facts to warrant the statement that the railroads are 
uttering propaganda to the effect that there are 92,500 
busses competing with the rail lines, whereas the facts 
are, etc., ete? We do not doubt that some railroad man 
has made that statement and that Mr. Beek is correct 
when he attempts to set the matter straight; but neither 
do we doubt that, if Mr. Beek is correct, “the railroads” 
will freely admit it, and certainly no such statement is 
in their authoritative program and statement of policy. 
The question, of course, is what ought to be done about 
the motor vehicles that do compete with the railroads. 

As another example, we find Mr. Hill, in the address 
so highly commended, making much of the fact that 
Congress and the Commission have fixed for the rail- 
roads a rate of adequate return of five and three-quarters 
per cent on their valuation—though Mr. Hill ought to 
know and the Traffic League certainly does know that 
the railroads have never earned that rate of return since 
the law was enacted in 1920. Even if they had been 
permitted such earnings it would be strange for the 
Traffic League to cite that provision of the law as some- 
thing on which they could bank, when the League is 


' doing its best to have the provision repealed. 


We find Mr. Hill also charging that the railroads 


_ would subject common carriers on highways and water- 


ways to all the restrictions and penalties of the law, “but 


' they do not propose for their competitors any of the 


' guarantees and protection which the law affords to 
» common carriers by rail.” 
_ “where does he get that stuff?” 


In the language of the street, 
Certainly not in the 


program of the railroad executives. The railroads are 


» consistently and persistently asking for equal treatment 


» of all common carriers. 
) insisting on everything good in the laws as applied to 


Barge 
© retained.” 





They may not be strenuously 


them being applied also to their competitors—but they 
are certainly voicing no objection to such a program. 


> Equalization means equalization, as we understand it. 


And Mr. Hill says the railroads want the Federal 
Line abolished, while “the public wants it 
Mr. Hill is in error. Only that part of “the 
public” that benefits or hopes to benefit from low rates 
at the expense of the entire tax-paying public wants it 
retained. Others may not have shown as much interest 
the other way as they should, but, certainly, they are not 


> organizing any mass meetings in favor of the barge line. 


As illustrating how some shippers feel about it, see the 
article headed, “Barge-Rail Sugar and Storage,” else- 
Where in this issue. 

And so we might go on. However many and glaring 
faults there may be in the railroad program or in state- 
ments of its proponents, similar or worse ones may be 
found in statements on the other side. We submit that 
this is not the way to approach the problem. Anybody 
so disposed can pick flaws in anything. It has been done 
with the Bible and with the Constitution of the United 
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States. The proper method of procedure is to determine 
calmly whether or not there is anything in the situation 
that should be changed; if so, whether the program of 
the railroads offers the remedy, in whole or in part; if 
not, then what ought to be done. 

So far, the shippers have no program themselves. 
Are we to infer that they think the situation satisfactory 
—that there is no good cause for the complaints of the 
railroads as to unfair competition and government 
favoritism? Why not stop merely pointing out the 
other fellow’s shortcomings and try either to agree 
on some adequate and fair transportation program or 
show conclusively and without resort to misstatements 
that there is no reason for any change in the situation 
we now have. 

We believe many men in the National Industrial 
Traffic League, for instance, really hold the conviction 
that everybody expresses but few translate into action 
when there is a question of doing something—that rail 
transportation is needed and that it must be treated 
fairly in order, not that railroad stockholders may make 
money, but that commerce may be adequately cared for. 
That is the basis on which we should like to see this 
problem met and solved. 

Fundamentally, however wild some persons may be, 
the program of the railroads is for equal treatment of 
all forms of transportation—which means no favoritism 
or subsidy for any; then, if one form gets business and 
another does not, no one can have any cause for com- 
plaint. Can there be any objection to that? It ought 
not to be a “railroad program” at all, but a transporta- 
tion program advocated by all interested in or knowing 
anything about transportation and the needs of commerce. 


MAYBE IT BREAKS EVEN 


ILAS H. STRAWN is perhaps best known to most 

Chicago residents as a good citizen who used his 
standing and his ability to help Chicago and Cook County 
out of the financial mire into which they had fallen by 
reason of lack of proper economy in political adminis- 
tration. He will now be best known in transportation 
circles nationally as the attorney who has received a final 
fee of $200,000 for legal services in connection with the 
Chicago and Alton receivership. That is a tidy little 
sum that ought to compensate for quite a few days spent 
at his task. 


RAILROAD UNITY 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


* * * The fact is that the railroad industry for the first 
time in its existence is faced with a fight for its life. Not. until 
within ten years has it ever had to meet an enemy from without; 
prior to that time in troubles were internal. Up to 1920 it had 
no competition for its traffic—no competition at least worthy of 
the name. Since 1920, it has lost one-third of its passenger 
business and one-third of its less-than-carload merchandise 
freight, and all of the increases that should normally have come 
to it since that time. Further, it has seen a steady diversion 
of its carload traffic both to the highway and to the waterway, 
and the end of these losses is yet not clearly in sight. The loss 
in revenues as a result of this diversion runs into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. That has occurred within ten years. 

And during those ten years, coincident with the impact of 
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this competition from without, the industry has had within its 
own ranks competition as keen and disunion as great as at any 
time in its history. What is the commonest criticism that one 
hears nowadays of our railroad managers? It is the remark 
that they cannot agree among themselves upon anything. True 
or untrue, just or unjust, that is the verdict of the man in the 
street—and not only his verdict but the confession of not a 
few of the managers themselves. 

The achievements of management in all other respects have 
received recognition almost as generous as those achievements 
deserve, and they deserve very much. Management has done 
wonders with its plants and its “teams.” Never has any coun- 
try enjoyed railroad service better than that rendered in the 
past seven or eight years and being rendered today. It reflects 
the highest kind of team leadership and team-play in handling 
available plant. But in the facing of problems and difficulties 
that confront the industry as a whole and call for common action 
on lines of foresighted statesmanship with a sinking of subordi- 
nate differences, the tradition of individualism has proved too 
strong to be resisted. 

It is this tradition that is the essential weakness in the 
industry today just as it was in early days the force that gave 
us the railroad system that we now enjoy. It is this tradition 
which must be modified, materially modified, if the industry is 
to function in full health and vigor in the face of its new com- 
petitors, and the restrictions of legislative and administrative 
regulation. And it is in the direction of the necessary modifica- 
tion that the Lisman proposals are pointed. If they look impos- 
sible in the light of past experience then we must take another 
look in another light. Lots of things were done in the war 
which were known to be “impossible,” and they were done by 
those who did not know that they were impossible, just because 
they did not know it. What we we need in the railroad industry 
today is something of that state of mind and something of that 
approach—something, in short, of that kind of “ignorance.” 

Abolition of wasteful competition within the industry itself, 
intelligent, united, concentrated action looking to improvement 
and protection of the rate structures, continuous scientific re- 
search looking to the constant improvement of mechanical plant 
and methods, together with an enlightened and utterly frank 
treatment of public opinion, are the immediate tasks which the 
logic of the facts imposes upon railroad managers. To show 
that the methods proposed by Mr. Lisman for this accomplish- 
ment are impracticable will not remove the necessity for that 
accomplishment. The question will still remain—if not this way 
of doing it then what? No amount of Q. E. D.’s will get rid of 
that question. If the Lisman way will not do, another must be 
found; he has correctly and clearly indicated the goals to be 
attained. 

If in what has been thus far said there appears to be the 
implication that railroad management has been and is more 
seriously in default of its duties than any other class in the 
community, the fault is with this writer whose intent was very 
far from suggesting any such idea. Quite the contrary is the 
fact; performance of railroad management will stand comparison 
with any and all performances in any sphere of action in this 
country—political, financial, or what you please—and will stand 
in no need of apologies. What this writer intends to suggest 
is that the railroad industry is at a critical stage in its life owing 
to emergence of new conditions, and that it must meet the new 
conditions with such change in its thinking and its methods as 
those new conditions impose. The essential change that is re- 
quired in its thinking is recognition of the fact that the common 
interests of the carriers are more important to each and every 
one of them than are their individual differences, and the essen- 
tial change in methods is whatever may be found practicable to 
place those common interests in the forefront of action with 
subordination thereto of the individual differences. 

It is not an academic question by any means, nor is it a 
question that can safely be debated indefinitely as to ways and 
means. The condition of railroad credit precludes that. Speak- 
ing broadly, our railroads must in the future for the most part 
appeal to the “secondary bond market” and the stock market 
for their new capital; only a few can make “first class” bonds. 
At present the market is emphasizing very sharply the distinc- 
tion between the two classes of bonds. This distinction must be 
lessened if railroads are to finance with reasonable ease. 
Nothing would so swiftly operate to lessen it as would evidence 
that the industry is alive to the opportunity which its present 
emergency presents. 


COAL AND R. R. ELECTRIFICATION 


Electrification of the Pennsylvania’s lines between New 
York and Washington may not be such a bad thing after all for 
the coal industry, according to a bulletin issued by the National 
Coal Association, which recently, after pointing out the large 
amount of revenue received by the Pennsylvania for hauling 
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coal, raised the question as to whether that company could afforg 
to spend a huge sum of money for electrification “which j 
bound to lead to the displacement of millions of tons of coal,” 
(See Traffic World, March 14, p. 672.) 

Referring to Pennsylvania Railroad statements explaining 
that its improvement program, including electrification, wa; | 
designed to enable it to handle a large anticipated growth ip | 
business expeditiously and economically, the coal association | 
says: ; 


A fair interpretation of this would seem to be more traffic ang | 
higher speeds will mean increasing use of electric ete requ fl 
the burning of increasing amounts of coal in its production. 

A further conclusion of the Pennsylvania management is that 
ability to handle increased traffic will intensify the industrial growth & : 
of the territory served. If this is correct, additional coal consum 
tion for the creation of increased industrial power might also ch 
reasonably looked for. 5 

It is expected that the major a a of the current for the New :, 
York-Washington electrification will be supplied by coal- ~burning © 
plants located along the line of the railroad. It may be of interest ~ 
in this connection to note the contrasting trends between the use of 
fuel and water power for the production of electric current, in the” 
middle Atlantic states, as reported by the Department of the Ip. 3 
terior for 1930. 
power decreased 4.5 per cent, while the output derived from fue) 
increased 3.4 per cent. The substantial gain in the production fron 4 
fuel during a year of such extreme general business depression 
strikingly emphasizes the dependability and fundamental superiority 
of this source of power. 


The coal association also noted that the estimated cost of — 


the improvement program, $175,000,000, covered not only elec. : 
trification but other projects. In its original comment it had ~ 
referred to the estimated cost as applying to the electrification ~ 
project. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended March 28 totaled 
740,079 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri. 
can Railway Association. This was a reduction of 1,863 car 
below the preceding week this year and a reduction of 145,24 
cars below the same week last year. It also was a reduction 
of 229,117 cars below the corresponding week in 1929. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended March 
28 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,022 and 5,877; live 
stock, 1,891 and 1,872; coal, 30,485 and 37,590; coke, 1,565 and 2, 896: 
forest products, 3,459 and 3, 380; ore, 884 and 1,145; merchandise, 

6 9 and 66,711; ‘miscellaneous, 65,787 and 84,014; total, 
1931, “169, a72: 1930, 203, 485; 1929, 230,180. 

‘Alleghens district: Grain and grain peote’s, 3,152 and 2,733; 
live stock, 1,448 and : coal, 32,549 and 35,306; coke, 
io: forest products, 1, = and 2,557; 1,324 and 2,486; merchan- 

> ihe Se ysoz and 52,078; miscellaneous, 59,550 and 79, 524; total, 
1931) 149,687; "1990, 181, S19. 1929, 200,174. 


ore, 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 292 and 257; live q 


stock, 36 and 57; coal, 28,205 and 32,517; coke, 289 and “7 fores 


products, 865 and 1, 556; ore, 65 and d 113; merchandise, in C. 1% 
43, 101: iit z 


and 7,164; 7,154 and 8,644; total, 1931, 
50,651; 1929, 49,377 
Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,062 and 3,408; live = 
stock, 1,131 and 1,285; coal, 17,208 and 21,347; coke, 468 and 468; fores ‘ 
products, 10,270 and 15, 877; ore, 739 and 1,019; merchandise, L. C. L. 
37,324 and 40, 175; miscellaneous, 53,161 and 60, 399; total, 1931, 124, 363: 
1930, 143,978; 1929, 158,036. 


Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,731 and 9,316 
live stock, 5,746 and 6,779; coal, 5,392 and 6,032; coke, 929 and 1,441; 
forest products, e og ‘and. 15, 757; ore, 361 and 427; merchandise, Li 
C. L., 37,239 »289; miscellaneous, 26,835 and 32 ,613; total, 1931, 
84, 334; 1986. 102, G54; 1929, 115,633. 4 


Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,351 and 
11,193; live stock, 7,518 and 9,715; coal, 8,762 and 10,231; coke, 84 andl) 
182; forest products, 5,399 and 10, 008; ore, 2,489 and 3,363; merchandis¢, — 

‘Cc. 636 and 32,971; miscellaneous, 41,437 and 51,120; to 
1931, 105, 676; 1930, 128, 783; 1929, 135,266. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,292 and tit 
live stock, 1,664 and 2,223; coal, 3,691 and 4,505; coke, 17 ant! 1 
forest products, B 951 and 6, 526; ore, 321 and 701;° merchandise, L. © ~ 
L., 15,123 and 15,877; miscellaneous, 33,027 and 39,262; total, 1931, 
63, 146; 1930, ABE 1929, 0. 

Total, all roads: Grain pone grain _ pretucts, i, 36 902 and 38,033; live 
stot, 19; 434 and 23,576; coal, 126,29 147 528 — 5 6,99 92 antl Fe. 

10,431; forest products, 34,797 "and "55, 661; ore, 8 igs and 9,254; mer 
chandise, L. C. L., 222,528 and 245,265; miscellaneous, 286, 951 and ead 
576; total, 1931, 740, 079; 1930, 885, 324; 1929, 969,196. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the tw ' 
previous years follows: F 


miscellaneous, 


1931 930 1929 
Five weeks in January............ 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,604 
Four weeks in February........... 2,835,680 : 506, 899 3,797,18 
Pour weeks in Mareh...........2s. 2,939,817 515,733 3, 837,18 © 
ee oe ——— 

OE 9,266,039 11,269,184 12, 153,50 


RAILWAY EXPRESS DIRECTOR 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, has asnlll 
the Commission for authority to hold the position of directo — 
of Railway Express Agency, Inc., in addition to other positiot | 
held by him with the Great Northern and other carriers. : 


In that year the kilowatt-hours produced by wate © 
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' duced rates intended to meet competition. 


> its holding, 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





In their efforts to overcome adverse 
conditions created by the motor vehicle, 
the railroads are finding the cramps put 
on them by statutes and by language 
itself rasping to the nerves. The third 
and fourth sections of the act hold up 
warning fingers when the railroads come to think of filing re- 
As enforced by the 
Commission, those sections require the making of rates to and 
from points where the pinch of competition is not felt as a 
constraining force, or total abstinence from attempts of that 
character. 

The limitations of language, at times, make it difficult to 
say what service is being offered. There is no agreement as 


Limitations of 
Laws and Language 
Certainly Irritating 


> to the terminology to be used in undertaking to describe a given 
» competitive service. 


For instance, do the words, “trucking from 
the Jersey shore,” mean that the truck must be the motive 
power all the way, or may the truck take a ride on a barge, 
a lighter, or even on the old-fashioned ferry boat so familiar 


* around New York? 


Hitherto the Commission has been definite and certain in 
in substance, that an arrangement between a 


- truck company and a railroad whereby the former undertakes 





SR aa Se 


' to afford service over the rails of a railroad company, at rates 


less than published by the railroad for a less extensive service, 
is not legal. Yet the Pacific Motor Transport Company, in tar- 


. iffs submitted to the Commission by J. R. Bell, attorney for the 


Southern Pacific (see Traffic World, April 4, p. 850), proposed 
to furnish any quantity transportation, seemingly, over the rails 
of the railroad company for less money than the railroad would 
charge for a small quantity equal to a less-than-carload ship- 
ment. Thereupon, the tariff and traffic men of the Commission 
went into a huddle and expressed the unofficial view that what 
was being proposed was similar to if not exactly the same as 
what they had told the Boston and Maine could not be furnished 
by the Boston and Maine Transportation Company, if and when 
it proposed to use the rails and other facilities of the railroad 


* company, because the charges would be lower than those that 
' would result if the shipper himself brought the traffic, in less 


than-carload quantities, to the railroad in his own wagon. After 


» they had thought on the Pacific Transport matter some time, 


4 they submitted it to the Commission, which then also wrinkled 
3 its brows about the subject. 


The fact was that it seemed the railroad and the transport 


4 company proposed a coordination of the railroad and the truck 





such as much of the testimony received in the motor vehicle 
investigation indicated should be done. But, prima facie, the 
proposition seemed to conflict with the parts of the interstate 


) commerce act forbidding the giving of transportation by a rail- 
» road for charges less than those that would accrue from the 


observance of its tariffs. Express companies publish rates for 
transportation over rails, but they are higher, not lower, than 
the rates of the railroads the facilities of which they use in 
performing, for the public, the services they offer. 

__ It is enough to give an army of men the headache, espe- 
cially when it is suggested that a common carrier cannot con- 
tract away its duty as a common carrier by making an arrange- 
ment whereby a separate corporation undertakes to do some- 
thing for less than the common carrier itself offers to render 
such a service. That is one of the point that have been brought 
out in the course of the discussion of the commotion caused by 
Mr. Bell’s submission of the tariffs. 





A report by a committee of econ- 
omists working for the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board draws attention 
to the fact that the American petro- 
leum industry, which, only a few years 
ago, supplied more than 70 per cent 
. the world’s supply of mineral oil, is now producing less than 
vd per cent of the total. Other parts of the earth, developed 
american ideas and American tools and machinery, are 

ing the markets once wholly supplied from the United States. 
Yank cotuction and refining of rock oil is more American than 
“ee Doodle or the Star Spangled Banner. So great have 
aa the encroachments of foreign fields that the committee 
Mates that the gasoline requirements placed on American 


American Ideas Abroad 
Make Trouble for 
Americans at Home 
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wells and refineries, in the six months from April to September, 
will be eight-tenths of one per cent less than the requirements 
for the corresponding period of 1930. 

Requirements of the domestic trade are estimated at 1.5 
per cent greater than in the corresponding half year of 1930. 
The falling off in requirements for export, however, is so great 
that there will be the falling off in the total before mentioned. 

“The American oil industry should not anticipate, during 
the period under consideration,” says the report, “a total gasoline 
demand in excess of 252,000,000 barrels, a decline of 0.8 per cent 
from the total gasoline demand of 254,108,000 barrels in the 
corresponding period of 1930. Domestic demand during 
the period is estimated at 222,800,000 barrels, an increase of 
1.5 per cent over the domestic demand of 219,589,000 barrels 
during the same period of the preceding year.” 

Assuming that the oil industry adheres to its desire to 
reduce stocks of crude petroleum at the rate of 100,000 barrels a 
day, the committee figures that 445,352,000 barrels of newly 
produced crude will supply all the gasoline indicated as required, 
30,000,000 barrels being the estimated importations of crude. 

Broadly speaking, until the oil states began forcing reduc- 
tion in the production of oil, the wells were spouting at the rate 
of more than 900,000,000 barrels a year. 

Just now, it is suspected, American wheat growers, Ameri- 
can cotton growers, and American producers of crude oil could 
not be persuaded to pay much for the most uplifting pictures 
showing what American ideas and American machines had done 
to make life easier for the peoples of this earth. The blankety 
foreigners got the American idea of mass production too vividly. 





According to a recent issue of 
Broadcast, a publication of the Traffic 
Club of Atlanta, Ga., George Rains, of 
the fourth section part of the Southern 


Powerful Conversion 


Force of the 


Fourth Section Freight Committee, thinks that if 
Heaven has a fourth section, it will be 
H—— for those who have been dealing with that part of the 


law here on earth when they reach that place of supposed ever- 
lasting joy and peace. 





Hiram Bingham, the Connecticut Yankee 
who was born in Honolulu, has an idea 
that taxes that bite would furnish a cure 
for the disease that prompts his fellow citi- 
zens to run to Washington with demands 
for huge appropriations for this, that, and 
the other thing, mainly for waterways, good roads, farm relief 
and soldier bonuses. His further idea is that Congress, which 
had not the backbone to turn thumbs down on such demands, 
should lay taxes so that a larger number of citizens would know 
that the money for such spending did not come out of thin air 
but out of their own pockets. His thought is that the ordinary 
citizen who pays little or no taxes on his income should be 
required to step up to the captain’s desk so that he would get 
out of his head the erroneous notion that only the corporations 
and the rich paid taxes. 

But the suggestion does not set well either at the White 
House or among Bingham’s colleagues. They are not ready to 
admit that more taxes are needed. They think it better to go 
into debt, if really necessary, to keep the treasury from be- 
coming as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. They act on 
the assumption that the government’s income, in a few years, 
will get big again and yield a surplus large enough to wipe out 
an indicated deficit of $700,000,000, at least, for this year. 


Bingham Thinks 
Taxes Should 
Have Teeth 





Some of the friends of F. L. Spei- 
den, who recently was moved from 
Louisville, Ky., to Atlanta, Ga., to 
head the new Southern Freight Tariff 
Bureau, are thinking of sending him a 
few standard works on the occult, 
while others think he is in need of a bushel of amulets. Here 
are some of the things that have wrapped their tentacles around 
him. 

On Friday, February 13, he contracted to buy a house in 
Atlanta. On Friday, March 13, he moved into it and got a deed 
therefor. On that same day the telephone company gave him 
a number, 7060, making another thirteen combination. 

Perhaps, however, the adversity supposed to lurk in the 
number that would have been present at the Last Supper but 
for Judas Iscariot’s infamy, has been neutralized by another 
set of figures. For instance, his house number is 1728 Rock 
Springs Road, the number of cubic inches in a cubic foot, and 
the number of his automobile tag is B-144, the number of square 
inches in a square foot. 

But that’s not all of the neutralizing influences. His office 
room number is 1111 (four aces) on the eleventh floor of 101 


Who’s Afraid of 
Thirteen and Queer 
Figure Combinations? 
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Marietta Street, also counting up to the desirable number of 
bullets in a card game—not the euchre, either. And there is 
his address, Atlanta, Ga., with four a’s in it. 





The scramble by the railroads for business 
has resulted in recent weeks in a large in- 
crease in the number of sixth section applica- 
tions for permission to make reductions in 
rates on less than statutory notice, generally, 
to meet truck competition. Prior to this grab- 
bing for business at the cost of symmetrical rate adjustments 
and, possibly, sometimes at the cost of revenue losses, the 
number of such applications ran about twenty-one a day. 

While no effort has been made to keep a turnstile count 
on them recently, the impression is that they are averaging 
about thirty-five a day. Frequently haste has made waste. 
While the Commission sympathizes with the efforts of the rail- 
roads to obtain all possible business, it has not reached the 
point where it has felt constrained to give such permits without 
observing the most pointed part of the fourth section. For in- 
stance, a short time ago a railroad asked for permission to 
publish a rate on crushed stone to meet truck competition. The 
figure suggested, if permitted to go into effect, would have pre- 
sented a bald disregard of the long-and-short-haul part of the 
fourth section, no matter through which of two possible junc- 
tions the traffic had been hauled. 

The papers, as a matter of routine, were sent back to the 
applicant with a suggestion that even to permit the meeting 
of competition right away, the Commission could not overlook 
such a disregard of the fourth section, without even a fourth 
section application having been filed. Short time permits are 
not issued for rates in disregard of the fourth section—unless 
there is an emergency greater than the competition of trucks. 


Short Notice 
Tariffs on 
the Up-grade 





Yielding to the thought of his friends, 
R. V. Taylor has announced his candidacy 
for membership on the Mobile, Ala., city 
commission from which he resigned when 
the President appointed him to be a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In his election in 1925 he carried every ward in Mobile by a 
majority in each. The voting takes place in September. The 
Taylor platform is economy in government. His main proposi- 
tion is that no people were ever made happy or prosperous by 
excessive taxation.—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first two 
months of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $61,113,584, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.96 per cent on their 
property investment, according to reports filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the two months of 
1930, their net railway operating income was $115,354,043 or 
3.79 per cent on their property investment. 

“Property investment is the value of road and quipment as 
shown by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies 
and cash,” says the bureau. “The net railway operating income 
is what is left after the payment of operating expenses, taxes 
and equipment rentals, but before interest and other fixed 
charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the two months of 1931 
is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing a 
total of 242,741 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the first two months of 1931 
totaled $702,532,066, compared with $879,601,331 for the same 
period in 1930 or a decrease of 20.1 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses for the first two months of 1931 amounted to $566,197,891, 
compared with $687,377,310 for the same period one year ago, or 
a decrease of 17.6 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first two months of 1931 paid 
$54,242,940 in taxes, compared with $58,106,538 for the same 
period in 1930, a decrease of 6.6 per cent. For the month of 
February alone, the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to 
$26,953,845, a decrease of $1,725,906, under February the previous 
year. 

“Fifty-seven Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first 
two months of 1931, of which sixteen were in the Eastern, ten 
in the Southern and thirty-one in the Western district. 

“Class I railroads for the month of February had a net rail- 
way operating income of $27,264,467 which, for that month, was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.67 per cent on their property 
investment. In February, 1930, their net railway operating in- 
come was $59,580,890, or 3.72 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of February 
amounted to $336,632,312, compared with $428,142,544 in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, a decrease of 21.4 per cent. Operating expenses in 


R. V. Taylor 
Dares History to 
Repeat Itself 
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February totaled $272,115,950, compared with $330,713,163 4) 


the same month in 1930, a decrease of 17.7 per cent. 
Eastern District 


“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first ty 
months in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $34,862,8; 
which was at the annual rate of return of 2.43 per cent on thei 
property investment. 


their property investment. Gross operating revenues of th 
Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first two month 


in 1931 totaled $356,051,271, a decrease of 20.3 per cent beloy 
the corresponding period the year before, while operating ¢ 7 
penses totaled $285,748,101, a decrease of 17.2 per cent unde ~ 


the same period in 1930. 


“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of E 


February had a net railway operating income of $15,696,900 con. 
pared with $32,883,933 in February, 1930. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first tw 
months of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $6,458,81) 


which was at the annual rate of return of 1.21 per cent on thei” 


property investment. For the same period in 1930, their ne 
railway operating income amounted to $15,708,807, which was # 
the annual rate of return of 2.94 per cent. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district fy 
the first two months in 1931 amounted to $92,299,429, a decrease 
of 21 per cent under the same period in 1930, while operatix 
expenses totaled $76,664,985, a decrease of 16.5 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month o 
February had a net railway operating income of $3,083,743, com 
pared with $8,127,657 in February, 1930. 


Western District 


“Class I railroads in the Western district for the first tw 
months in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $19,791,945, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.73 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same two months in 1930, the 
railroads in that district had a net railway operating income o 
$33,260,161, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.99 pe 
cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues 0 
the Class I railroads in the Western district for the two month: 
period this year amounted to $254,181,366, a decrease of 19.5 pe 
cent under the same period in 1930, while operating expense 
totaled $203,784,805, a decrease of 18.7 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1930. 

“For the month of February alone, the net railway operatin: 
income of the Class I railroads in the Western district amountei 
to $8,483,824. The net railway operating income of the sam 
roads in February, 1930, totaled $18,569,300. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of February 


1931 1930 
TOC GHOTATING TOVOMMOR.. 6<:.066:6cccsvccccess $336,632,312 $428,142,54 
‘TOCAL OPSTALING GEPONBSS. 2... ccccccccccvcces 272,115,950 330,713, 163 
bo EE LADERA Ie PO OC 26,953,845 28,679,751 
Net railway operating income.............. 27,264,467 59, 580,89 
Operating Tatio—per CONnt.......ccccccccccces 80.83 112 
Rate of return on property investment...... 1.67% 3.72% 
Two Months Ended February 28 
Total operating revenueS...........eceecees $702,532,066 $879,601,33: 
TOCAl GHSOTALINGE OXHPOTNBGE, .0.00ccccccccccescoe 566,197,891 687,377,31l 
ME ccc Uhadd ca cbarlekwaak seks sseechrensauet 54,242,940 58,106,53! 
Net railway operating income............... 61,113,584 115,354,04 
Operating ratio—per cent............ceceees 80.59 78.15 
Rate of return on property investment.... 1.96% 3.794% 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Buress 
The Commission, on further consideration, in No. 17000, pat 


2, western trunk line class rates, has denied petitions for ft © 
opening, rehearing, reargument, reconsideration and modificatiol ~ 


eS 


For the same period in 1930, their ny 7 
railway operating income was $66,385,075 or 4.76 per cent 


es aerate 


and postponement of the effective date of its report, filed a 


behalf of western trunk line, official classification lines, stat? 7 
of Iowa and Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state ® © 


Iowa, state of Minnesota, Duluth Chamber of Commerce et 4, 7 
La Crosse Chamber of Commerce et al, Menominee Chambé | 
of Commerce et al., Nebraska cities of Beatrice, Fremont ati 7] 
Lincoln, manufacturers of iron and steel articles in Westel ~ 
Trunk Line territory, and Nebraska State Railway Commissio ~ 


The effective date of the order is June 15. 


TRAFFIC ALUMNI MEETING 


The monthly meeting of the Alumni Association of t# 7 
College of Advanced Traffic will be held in the Morrison Hote ~ 


April 20. After the meeting the association will be the gué % 


of the Great Northern Railroad on an inspection trip thro 


the studios and control rooms of the National Broadcasting Col E 


pany. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CRACKED PETROLEUM RESIDUUM 


No freight rate treatment of cracked petroleum residuum 
other than that given other low grade products of refining is 
warranted in the opinion of the Commission. It has therefore 
dismissed No. 23108, Allied Oil Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al, 
division 3, finding rates on it, in tank cars, from Leach and 
Pryse, Ky., to destinations in official territory not unreasonable. 
It has, however, found the rates unreasonable from and to cer- 
tain points in official territory for the future. No order for the 
future was deemed necessary because in Petroleum and Its 
Products, 171 I. C. C. 286, a basis of 32.5 per cent of first class 


> rates or approximately 93 per cent of fifth class, for refined 


petroleum products and 80 per cent of that basis for low grade 
oils, for application from and to the points covered by this com- 
plaint except from Leach and Pryse, was prescribed. The report 
said that while no general basis for interterritorial application 
was prescribed, the Commission said that the rates from certain 
points in official territory to destinations in the south should 
not exceed the general basis prescribed therein for application 
within the south. None of the representative rates assailed 
from Leach and Pryse shown of record, the report said, exceeded 
that basis, but that generally they were lower. For example, it 
said, the rates from Leach to Mansfield, O., 205 miles, the rate 
assailed, was 23.5 cents, while if it were on the 80 per cent basis 
it would be 26.5 cents. From Pryse to Buffalo, N. Y., the report 
said, the assailed rate was 32.5 cents, while the prescribed basis 
in the south would produce a rate of 38.5 cents. 

The report said that the basis assailed had been in effect 
since 1907 and had been approved in a number of cases. Com- 
parisons made by the railroads, the report said, showed that the 
rates assailed produced lower earnings than rates on many com- 
modities shipped in tank cars, including creosote oil, coal tar, 
coal tar oil, sulphuric acid, ammoniacal liquor, linseed oil and 
other commodities. 

The complaint attacked the rates from Lawrenceville, Robin- 
son and Roxana, Ill., East Chicago, Ind., Leach, Louisville and 
Pryse, Ky., Cleveland, Lima, Marne and Toledo, O., Coraopolis, 


' Franklin and Pittsburgh, Pa., and Kenova and Parkersburg, W. 


Va., to destinations in official territory as unreasonable, both in 
the past and for the future. 

Cracked petroleum residuum, the report said, was a low 
grade fuel oil produced by a moderin cracking process at a high 
temperature and under high pressure and sold under various 
designations as gas oil, fuel oil, furnace oil, liquid asphalt and 
asphalt petroleum liquid, and was valued at less than half a 
cent a pound. 


LOGAN AND MADISON, W. V., RATES 


A revamping of the class rates from points in central terri- 


» tory to Logan and Madison, W. Va., and of certain commodity 
> rates from various points to the same destinations, made by com- 
» bination of rates to mainline junction points plus present arbi- 


> traries, has been ordered in No. 21898, Logan Hardware & 


Supply Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and No. 23166, 
Val Blatz Brewing Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. The Commis- 


' sion, by division 3, has found the existing rates unreasonable 


and unduly prejudicial to Madison and Logan and unduly prefer- 


» ential of Huntington and Charleston, W. Va. 


The title complaint alleged that the class rates and certain 


> commodity rates were unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial 


tl 






to the complainants and unduly preferential of their competitors 
at Charleston and Huntington. The brewing company complaint 
alleged that the rates on beverages and malt syrup, carloads, 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Logan, were unreasonable. By agree- 
ment the Blatz complaint was submitted without hearing on the 
record in the title complaint. Both complaints asked for rates 
for the future and reparation on past shipments and those mov- 
ing pendente lite. The revision is to be made so as to fit it in 
with the readjustment that will be made when the order in 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, becomes 
operative. The Commission said the readjustment of class rates 
— its findings in this case should be contemporaneously with 
he publication of the new class rates prescribed in the case 
Coeoned. Inasmuch as no order was issued in that case the 
ommission said that for the present at least it would enter 
none in these proceedings. 
Abolition of the present branch line arbitraries, the report 


Said, would necessitate publication of commodity rates to Logan 


and Madison in lieu of the present basis on such commodities 
as salt, sewer pipe, lime, wall plaster and grain. It said that the 
absence of evidence in the present record concerning a general 
basis of commodity on those articles in central territory made 
it impracticable to prescribe rates thereon for the future to 
Logan and Madison. Defendants, the report said, would be ex- 
pected to publish commodity rates to those points in harmony 
with the new class rates and that if the result was not satis- 
factory to complainants they might petition for further hearing 
in these proceedings. 

The Commission specifically found unreasonable the rates 
on bananas from New Orleans and Mobile, Ala., to Logan and 
ordered the railroads to establish rates from those points not 
exceeding $1.02 a hundred pounds, not later than July 1. 

The findings which bring about the elimination of branch 
line arbitraries and making general disposition of the cases both 
as to the class and commodity rate features follow: 


We find for the future that the first-class rates between points 
in central territory and Logan and Madison will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they may exceed rates determined by the dis- 
tance scale of first-class rates set forth in Appendix E to the report 
in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra, plus 5 cents in the case 
of Logan and 4 cents in the case of Madison, the rates on the other 
classes to be on the basis of the prescribed percentages of first class. 
We further find that the class and commodity rates assailed in Nos. 
21898 and 23166 from central and western territories to Logan and 
Madison based on the existing branch-line arbitraries are and have 
been unjust and unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to complainants 
and unduly preferential of their competitors at Huntington and 
Charleston to the extent that the rates to Logan exceed and have 
exceeded the contemporaneous rates to Barboursville by more than 
the following amounts for the classes indicated: Classes 1, 33 cents; 
2, 28 cents; 3, 22 cents; 4, 16.5 cents; 5, 11.5 cents; 6, 9 cents, and to 
the extent that the rates to Madison exceed and have exceeded the 
rates to St. Albans by more than the following amounts for the 
classes indicated: Classes 1, 30 cents; 2, 25.5 cents; 3, 20 cents; 4, 
15 cents; 5, 10.5 cents; 6, 8 cents. We further find that the rate 
on bananas, in carloads, from New Orleans and Mobiie to Logan 
is and for the future will be unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds or may exceed $1.02 and that in the past the rate 
was unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded $1.17. 


SALTED PEANUT RATINGS 


Salted peanuts are a confection, not a food. So holding, the 
Commission, by division 2, has dismissed No. 23061, Tom Huston 
Peanut Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., finding second class ratings 
thereon, in less-than-carloads, in the three big classifications not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The complainant sought a 
third class rating. That rating applies in the southern classi- 
fication when the peanuts are shipped in bulk in barrels or 
boxes. But the southern carriers contemplate raising that rating 
to second class. 

However, the Commission admitted that the peanut is a 
food that might be used in different forms as an ingredient in 
preparing “certain nutritious dishes for human consumption.” 
It was apparent, said the Commission, commenting on some of 
the testimony, that the peanuts in question were sold and con- 
sumed primarily as a confection and not as a staple article of 
food. Nor, says the report, is there evidence that salted pea- 
nuts in general are essentially other than a confection. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Pig Skins, Etc. 


I. and S. No. 3555, cancellation of commodity rates on pork 
hide trimmings and/or fresh frozen or green salted pig skins. 
By division 3. Commission finds not justified proposed schedules 
naming rates on pork-hide trimmings and/or fresh-frozen or 
green-salted pig skins, carloads, Aurora and other points in 
Illinois to Indianapolis, Ind., and certain other destinations in 
central territory. Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. Commissioner McManamy concurred 
because the method of publication of the suspended schedules 
was ambiguous and confusing. He said he was of opinion, how- 
ever, that the fifth-class rating and rates on the commodities 
here considered were justified. Commission said it was unable 
to determine from evidence submitted the reasonableness of the 
rates proposed. 

Waster Plates, Etc. 


No. 23261, Atlas Tack Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 
embracing also a sub-number, Franklin Steel Co. et al. vs. B. & 
O. et al., and No. 23933, Morse Rogers Steel Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. By division 2. Rates, waster plates, water sheets, and mill 
warmers, origins in official territory to destinations in official 
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and contiguous territory, inapplicable. Shipments of waster 
plates and waster sheets, known to the trade as such, of the 
kinds provided for in tariffs involved, from and to the points 
covered by the complaints, and mill warmers from and to the 
points covered by ‘No. 23261, Sub-No. 1, shipped in the manner 
provided by said tariffs, on which the charges collected were 
based on rates in excess of those applying on waster plates and 
waster sheets under the provisions of the C. & O. and Big Four 
tariff as the case may be, as set forth in the report, overcharged. 
Applicable rates were those applying on waster plates and waster 
sheets under said tariff provisions. Reparation awarded. Fifth- 
class rates found applicable on other defective iron and steel 
material from and to the same origin and destination territory. 
Chocolate-Coated Candy Bars 

No. 23277, Mars, Incorporated, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Carload ratings in the three 
big classifications, the corresponding class rates and the com- 
modity rate from Chicago to western transcontinental points, 
chocolate-coated candy bars, not unreasonable. 

Ex-River Coal 

No. 21420, American Rolling Mill Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 3. Rate, ex-river coal, Cincinnati, O., to Hamilton 
and Middletown, O., unreasonable to the extent it may exceed 
80 cents a net ton, which, the report said, would be approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the Holmes & Hallowell scale. That rate 
is to be established not later than July 6. 


Cotton Overalls, Etc. 

No. 23724, Memphis Freight Bureau, for Austin Clothing Co. 
et al., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By division 5. Less-than-carload 
rates, cotton overalls, jumpers, pants, and shirts, from McAlester 
and North McAlester, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., not unreason- 
able, but unduly prejudicial. Maintenance of rates on the com- 
modities mentioned from McAlester and North McAlester to 
Memphis, which were greater percentages of the first class rates to 
Memphis than the percentage relationship which the rates from 
the same points to St. Louis bore to the first class rates to St. 
Louis is and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants and unduly preferential of dealers at St. Louis. The 
undue prejudice is to be removed not later than July 7. 

Potatoes 


No. 23686, Fitchburg Produce Co. vs. B. & M. et al. By 
division 3. Complainant dismissed. Rates, potatoes, carloads, 
in barrels, Bishops Cross and Shawboro, N. C., to Fitchburg, 
Mass., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN BONDS 


In Finance No. 8339, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany bonds, the Commission, at the request of the carrier, has 
vacated its order of July 11, 1930, authorizing issuance of 
$4,600,000 of first terminal and unifying mortgage bonds. The 
carrier said it did not wish to exercise the authority granted. 


READING COMPANY SECURITIES 


In Finance No. 5925, assumption of obligation and liability 
by Reading Company, the Commission, by supplemental order, 
has modified its order of March 8, 1927, so that the principal 
amount of Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company bonds as to 
which the Reading may assume obligation and liability shall 
not exceed the amount actually issued, $2,649,000, as against 
$3,000,000 authorized. 


FRISCO PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8182, St. 
Louis-San Francisco proposed construction, has found that the 
present and future public interest have not been shown to re- 
quire construction, by the applicant, of a proposed line, about 
5.83 miles long, from Cameron, Okla., to a coal mine now served 
by the Midland Valley by means of a tram line. Before denying 
the application the Commission ruled that the proposed line 
would not be within the exceptions of section 1 (22) as a spur 
or industrial track. The St. Louis-San Francisco contended that 
the track would be of that character. It filed an application for 
a certificate, however, without waiving any of the rights under 
that part of the statute. 

The report shows that the coal mine owners and the Mid- 
land Valley were in a dispute about the terms under which that 
carrier should construct a track and serve the mine in a manner 
more to the liking of the coal company. After the Midland 
Valley had filed exceptions to an examiner’s proposed report the 
case was reopened at the request of the Midland Valley for the 
reception of more testimony. 

At the later proceedings the Midland Valley stated the terms 
upon which it would rearrange the tracks leading to the mine 
and showed a contract with the mining company providing for 
the making of more satisfactory arrangements. Counsel for the 
Midland Valley stated that the coal company no longer had an in- 
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terest in the proceedings and that he was authorized to say tha 7 
dismissal of the application would be satisfactory. The St. Louis 7 
San Francisco suggested that the new arrangement would bh © 
discriminatory. The Commission, however, said it was not t= 
be understood as expressing any opinion with regard to th 7 
suggestion of discrimination. 
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PENNSYLVANIA IMPROVEMENTS et 

Expenditure of more than $100,000,000 this year is plannej 

by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for necessary additions ~ 
betterments and improvements, according to information give, ~ 


th Commission by the company in connection with the issuance a 


of $50,000,000 of general mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds | 
approved by the Commission in Finance No. 8706. Proceeds 






from the sale of the bonds are to be used in carrying forward the || 


improvement program, which includes the project for electrifica. 
tion of the Pennsylvania lines between New York and Washing 
ton, completion of a new station at Philadelphia, improvements 
in and near Newark, N. J., building of new tunnels at Baltimore 
and other projects. 

“The prompt completition of the projects,” said A. J. County, 
vice-president, in a letter to the Commission, “will mark one of 
the greatest steps forward in the ability of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to give more efficient service to those who use its 
lines.” 

Due to existing low rates of interest and the money avail. 
able for investment as soon as confidence is restored, Pennsy). 
vania officials regard the present and near future as a most 
favorable occasion for the necessary financing. It is estimatei 
the improvement program of the Pennsylvania, to cover a period 
of about two and a half years, will involve the expenditure oj 
more than $175,000,000. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8690, authorizing the Algers 
Winslow & Western Railway Company to operate under trackage 
rights, jointly with the New York Central Railroad Company, over 
certain trackage owned by the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute 
Railway Company, in Pike county, Ind., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8708, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New York Telephone Company of the properties of the 
West Berne Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8698, authorizing the Reading 
Company to operate a line of railroad in Union county, Pa., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 5957. Supplemental application of Tennessee & 
North Carolina Railway Co. for authority to acquire control of the 
Smoky Mountain Railroad, extending from Vestal to Sevierville, 
Tenn., 28.97 miles. 

Finance No. 8096. Amended application of Kansas City Souther 
Railroad Co. in connection with proposed construction and extension 
of its line between certain points in Kansas City, Mo., or for opera- 
tion over certain tracks of the Missouri Pacific and certain tracks 
which the Kansas City Terminal Railroad Co. proposes to_ build 
and for the abandonment of a portion of applicant’s existing line oi 
railroad between said points. 

Finance No. 8665. Supplemental application of New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., joining in application of the Chester & Becket 
Railroad Co. and Boston & Albany Railroad Co. for authority t 
abandon the Chester & Becket Railroad. . 

Finance No. 8755. Northern Pacific Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon track extending from a connection with the mail lin: 
of the Great Northern at a point called Great Northern Transfer, 
near Hyndman, Mont., to Boulder, Mont., and from Boulder t 
Queen’s Siding, Mont., in Jefferson county, comprising approximately 
19.61 miles of branch main line track and approximately 2.18 miles 
of yard track and siding. 

Finance No. 8756. Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. ask 
authority to abandon its narrow gauge line between Hurley an 
Grundy, via Matney, in Buchanan county, Va., 15.7 miles. 

Finance No. 8760. Colorado & Southern Railway Co. asks au: 
thority to abandon its line between Coalton and Boulder, Colo., vit 
Marshall, 7.64 miles, because only one of the applicant’s two lines 
between these points is needed. 

Finance No. 8761. The Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad Co. ask 
authority to acquire and operate the line of the Kansas & Oklahomi 
Railway Co., connecting with the C. R. I. & P. at Liberal, Kan., an 
thence extending in a northwesterly direction to Woods, Kan., abot 
17 miles, and in a southeasterly direction from Liberal about 3 miles 
to the Kansas and Oklahoma state line. Authority is also asked 
to construct and operate an extension from Woods to a point © 
= with the Santa Fe at Hugoton, Kan., a distance of about 
4 miles. 

Finance No. 8762. Winter Garden Belt Railway Co. asks al: 
thority to construct a new line from Eagle Pass to Asherton, Tex. 
via Carrizo Springs, Tex., approximately 70 miles, on account of ai¢ 
in conjunction with the Maverick county irrigation ——. now it 
course of construction and costing $6,000,000. The line will serve th 
Winter Garden Belt District and give through Eagle Pass, CarriZ 


Springs and Asherton a competitive transcontinental and intrastat® = 


line north through St. Louis and to Corpus Christi through Lared 

for new area extending deep into Mexico, according to applicant. 
Finance No. 8764. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad Cor 

poration asks authority to issue and pledge not exceeding $403,00 


of its prior lien bonds as security for payment of short-term noté 4 


amounting in the aggregate to not more than $257,000. , 
Finance No. 8766. Reading Co. asks authority to construct an 
operate Helfenstein branch track between Bickel Colliery and Douty- 


ville, Pa., 4.75 miles. 

Finance No. 8767. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. and L. ® 
Powell, Jr.. and E. W. Smith, receivers, ask authority to abando 
Loganville branch, 9.74 miles, extending from Lawrenceville to Loga!- 
ville, Ga., because line has been operated at substantial loss_ at’, 7 
imminent completion of a paved state highway extending from Mo- 
roe, Ga., through Loganville to a connection with existing pave 
through highway to Atlanta, will inevitably result in a further divé™ 
sion of traffic to motor transportation. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





COAL TO MISSOURI 


A small revision of rates on coal for the future from Illinois 
districts to Missouri and bases to be used in making reparation 
on coal shipments have been recommended by Examiner D. C. 
Dillon in No. 23424, E. H. Milton & Sons et al. vs. Alton & 
Southern et al. and the cases joined with it. The latter are No. 
99429, Moerschel Co. et al. vs. Alton & Eastern et al., and three 
sub-numbers thereunder, Producers Grain Co. et al. vs. A. & E. 
et al., G. H. Dulle Milling Co. vs. Same, and New Florence Fire 
Brick Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 23634, J. D. Reed Coal Co. vs. B. 
& O. et al.; and No. 23656, State of Missouri ex rel. Stratton 
Shartel, attorney general, vs. B. & O. et al. 

The destinations, except Farmington where the Missouri 
State Hospital for the Insane is situated, are on or north of the 
line of the Missouri Pacific between St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Farmington is the one point to which the examiner recommends 
new rates for the future, $1.70 a net ton from mines in the 
southern Illinois, Belleville, Centralia and Du Quoin groups. He 
also recommends reparation to the basis of that rate. 

Dillon said that the Commission should find not unreason- 
able the present rates to Wright New Florence, Montgomery, 
Wellsville, Mexico, Boonville, Sedalia, Marshall, Jefferson City, 
and Rolla, nor the past and present rates to Vandalia, Farber 
and Columbia, from mines in the Belleville, Springfield, Du Quoin, 
Centralia and southern Illinois groups. 

Rates on the like traffic from the southern Illinois group 
prior to August 20, 1930, from the Springfield group prior to 
September 4, 1930, and from the other named groups prior to 
August 26, 1930, to all destinations except Vandalia, Farber and 
Columbia, he said, should be found unreasonable to the basis 
set forth by him in a table and that reparation should be 
awarded. 

Present rates from Illinois mines to Jefferson City, Wells- 
ville, Farber and New Florence, he said, should be found not 
unduly prejudicial; that no damage had been shown to have 
resulted from any undue prejudice that might have existed in 
the past. 

The dates hereinbefore mentioned, prior to which, the exam- 
iner said, rates should be found to have been unreasonable are 
the days on which new rates bectme effective as a result of 
Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban, 161 
r. ©..C.. 334. 

What are believed to be typical rates shown in the table are 
as follows: Wright, Mo., from southern Illinois, $1.80; Centralia 
and Du Quoin, $1.65; and Belleville and Springfield, $1.575; 
Jefferson City, from southern Illinois, $2.29; from Centralia and 
Du Quoin, $2.14; and from Belleville and Springfield, $2.065. 


WHARFAGE CHARGES ON LUMBER 


Dismissal is proposed by Examiner John McChord of No. 
23682, American Warehousemen’s Association vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco et al., and No. 23699, State Dock Commission vs. Gulf 
& Ship Island, on a finding that wharfage charges on lumber 
and other forest products at Mobile, Ala., Gulfport, Miss., and 
Pensacola, Fla., are not unreasonably low or unremunerative, 
unjustly discriminatory or otherwise unlawful. This report also 
embraces I. and S. No. 3533, wharfage charges on lumber and 
other forest products at the Port of Mobile, Ala. Examiner 
McChord said that the proposed cancellation of wharfage 
charges of the Mobile & Ohio on lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts at Mobile should be found not justified, the suspended 
schedules canceled and-the proceeding discontinued. 

These cases, the examiner said, presented similar issues in 
the main and were heard together by agreement of the parties. 
The warehousemen’s complaint alleged that the charges of the 
carriers at the ports mentioned for wharfage were unjust and 
unreasonable in that they were wholly unremunerative and cast 
an undue burden upon, and unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce in violation of the first and thirteenth sections. 
The prayer, the examiner said, was that the defendants be re- 
quired to publish wharfage rates and charges at the ports that 
would be reasonably remunerative, compensatory and non- 
discriminatory and non-prejudicial. The State Docks Commis- 
sion complaint was similar in character. 

In the suspended schedules the Mobile & Ohio proposed to 
— the present charges of one-quarter of a cent a 100 pounds 
on lumber and other forest products when for foreign or coast- 
Wise shipments passing over its docks and wharves at Mobile and 





establish in lieu thereof wharfage charges amounting to one 
cent a hundred pounds. Upon the protest of many manufac- 
turers and dealers in lumber the schedules were suspended. 

The main question, the examiner. said, was that of the 
equalization of wharfage charges on lumber when destined to 
foreign or coastwise movement at the docks and wharves at 
Gulfport, Mobile and Pensacola. That equalization, he said, was 
sought under the formal complaints by their request that the 
Commission find that the charges at the ports were unreasonably 
low and cast a burden upon other traffic. They asked that the 
wharfage be increased to one cent, McChord said. 

Examiner McChord treated the complaints as in effect an 
effort by the Alabama State Docks Commission to have the 
charges brought up to a point where its $10,000,000 investment 
at Mobile would earn a fair return. 

“Unlike the carriers owning their own docks and wharves,” 
said Mr. McChord, “the Alabama State Docks and the Turner 
Docks (private docks at Mobile) have no line haul rates out 
of which can in whole, or in part, be absorbed the wharfage 
charges. However, the State Docks have enormous storage 
warehouses where all sorts of traffic is stored, which, with 
handling and other charges incident to the dock, affords the 
state docks revenue that is not enjoyed to the same extent by 
the rail carriers in the operation of their lines.” 

The present charge of one-quarter of a cent, the examiner’s 
recital of history shows, became effective in July, 1930, as a 
result of efforts by the Mobile & Ohio to increase revenue and 
protect its wharf and line haul lumber traffic from Mobile. 
After the formal complaints were filed the Mobile & Ohio pro- 
posed the wharfage charge of one cent. 

McChord said that neither the complaining warehousemen’s 
association nor the State Docks was a common carrier amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission. He said it was manifest 
that the facts and circumstances that prompted the Mobile & 
Ohio to reduce its wharfage charges at Mobile was as potent 
now as when the tariffs making the reduction became effective. 

“The infirmity of the complaints in the instant cases,” said 
Mr. McChord, “‘is the outstanding fact that they seek an increase 
in the wharfage charges of the carriers at Mobile, Gulfport and 
Pensacola at the expense of the protesting shippers, while at 
the same time there is no assurance that complainants will abide 
by and comply with any order the Commission may make seek- 
ing to establish a uniform basis of wharfage charges at those 
points. The present wharfage charges at Gulfport were estab- 
lished November 10, 1911, in pursuance with the agreement and 
direction of the Secretary of War, and have not been since 
changed, except the original schedule of charges was subjected 
to the general increases and reductions made from time to time 
by the Commission. The Secretary of War has advised this 
Commission by letter that he is prepared to revise said rates if 
it is found from its investigation that they are unreasonably low 
and prejudicial to interstate commerce.” 


WESTERN DISTRICT DIVISIONS 


Increased divisions for western trunk line railroads out of 
the joint rates between western trunk line territory, on the one 
hand, and trans-Missouri territory, on the other, have been 
recommended by Examiner W. A. Disque in No. 15234, in the 
matter of divisions of freight rates in western and mountain- 
Pacific territories. He has proposed that the Commission find 
them unreasonable and otherwise unlawful. To correct the 
situation, he says they should be revised to the basis “of a 
weighted average mileage pro-rate in which the actual distances 
west of the gateways have been constructively inflated 15 per 
cent.” 

Disque recommends that the Commission find the divisions 
between western trunk line territory, on the one hand, and 
transcontinental territory, on the other, reasonable and other- 
wise lawful. 

A third proposed finding is that the divisions on traffic to 
and from Montana via the Minnesota gateways be found unrea- 
sonable and otherwise unlawful and that to correct the situation 
they should be revised on the basis of a weighted average mile- 
age pro-rate in which the actual distances west of the gateways 
have been constructively inflated 14 per cent. Arguments in 
the case are to be made in Washington on June 10 and 11. 
Briefs are due May 18 and replies June 8. 

In respect of each of the findings requiring larger divisions 
for the western trunk line railroads, Disque said that the Com- 
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mission should permit the observance of appropriate groupings 
of the points embraced in the record. In other words, the pro- 
posed increased divisions do not require the breaking of groups. 

At present divisions out of the joint rates between western 
trunk line and trans-Missouri territories are made on the assump- 
tion that the cost of operations in trans-Missouri territory are 
equal to about 125 per cent of the cost of operations in the 
territory east of the Missouri River. Disque is of the opinion 
that there is no such difference, hence his recommendation that 
the actual mileage be inflated only 15 instead of 25 per cent. 
His conclusion is that on traffic via the Minnesota gateways 
the inflation should be only 14 per cent instead of being left on 
the present basis. 

How much money would be transferred from the coffers of 
the losing to the winning railroads is not estimated in the report. 
This settlement is to displace one made effective July 1, 1925. 
That earlier one, Disque said, had been yielding the western 
trunk lines about $2,000,000 a year. That agreement gave the 
western trunk lines an increase of about 14 per cent. 

This proceeding, instituted by the Commission upon its own 
motion, has been regarded as a move by western trunk line rail- 
roads to get more money for the services performed by them 
in their joint undertakings with railroads to the west. There 
is, of course, no clear line of demarcation between the carriers 
because the transcontinental lines, such as the Union Pacific, 
Santa Fe and Milwaukee, have mileage in the four territories 
into which the western district is divided. And some of the 
western trunk lines have rails extending into southwestern 
territory, trans-Missouri territory and to the edge of transcon- 
tinental territory. 

Gateways on which rates break, or to and from which the 
divisions involved apply, are the Missouri River crossings, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to Sioux City, Ia., both inclusive, and Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, Minn. The divisions as in- 
volved, according to Examiner Disque, apply not only to the 
rates on traffic having origin and destination in the territories 
mentioned, but also to the proportions accruing west of Lake 
Michigan and a line through Chicago, Peoria and East St. Louis, 
Ill., out of the joint rates on traffic moving between points in 
transcontinental and trans-Missouri territories, on the one hand, 
and points in the territory east of western trunk line territory, 
on the other. 

The Commission, as hereinbefore indicated, has already 
considered the divisions out of joint rates between western 
trunk line and southwestern territories, principally via East St. 
Louis and Kansas City, respectively. It required a readjustment 
of those divisions yielding, according to Disque, to the western 
trunk lines, an increase of approximately 9 per cent, or, perhaps, 
$3,000,000 a year. 

The southwestern lines took that case, Divisions of Freight 
Rates, 148 I. C. C. 457, and 156 I. C. C. 94, to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. That tribunal upheld the Commission’s 
disposition in Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western vs. United States, 
282 U.S. 74. 

After hearings on the transcontinental divisions the carriers 
came to an agreement, July 1, 1925. Disque participated in those 
negotiations and the Commission thought that distinct progress 
had been made in that the carriers, without compelling it to 
make a decision, had settled their own dispute. That settlement, 
said the report, yielded the western trunk lines another increase 
of $3,000,000 a year. 

In connection with that settlement the carriers also made 
an agreement respecting the trans-Missouri rates applicable on 
merchandise traffic, westbound, leaving the eastbound divisions 
unchanged. They made a further agreement as to divisions on 
traffic via Kansas City on merchandise between points in western 
trunk line territory, on the one hand, and points in Oklahoma 
on the Santa Fe, Rock Island and the Missouri Pacific, on the 
other. Those agreements resulted, Disque said, in a $2,000,000 
addition to the revenues of the western trunk lines, or in all, 
about $8,000,000 a year. The agreements became effective July 
1, 1925. 

Nothing was said as to a time limit, but Disque said it was 
generally understood that the matters in controversy had been 
definitely settled. Therefore the transcontinental and trans- 
Missouri phases of the matter were regarded as having been 
put into the file of things successfully and completely handled. 

“Settlement of so much of the case was gratifying and en- 
couraging,” said Disque in this report. “It satisfied the expressed 
desire of this Commission to see the parties compose their dif- 
ferences instead of invoking paternalistic governmental inter- 
ventions in matters that are primarily private and managerial.” 

But the settlement of what Disque thought was primarily a 
private and managerial matter was not satisfactory. Several of 
the western trunk lines, Disque said, were dissatisfied and 
desired a review by the Commission. It also developed, said he, 
that some of the western state commissions and shipping 
interests believed that the divisions received by the western 
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trunk lines might be less than reasonable and be placing aq 
burden upon those lines which might have to be met by increases 
in rates. Therefore the Commission concluded that the divisions 
treated in this report should proceed to formal determination 
in the proceeding instituted by the Commission when the trouble 
about southwestern divisions became so acute as to persuade it 
to take up the subject without formal complaint by the western 
trunk lines. 

Disque, who is noted for the brevity and pointedness of his 
reports, found the subject so complicated that he had to write 
a report of eighty pages so as to get into the record that would 
be read by the commissioners all the facts he deemed necessary 
to show that there should be a readjustment. The railroads 
deemed the matter of major importance and it was handled by 
the highest traffic officers. 

The case was not handled on the basis of taking money from 
the prosperous and giving it to the needy. On the contrary, it 
was handled on the theory that transportation conditions should 
govern the division of joint rates, regardless of the financial 
conditions, although the dissatisfaction, to a certain extent, 
according to the report, grew out of the unsatisfactory financial 
conditions. The significance of the proposal about the trans. 
Missouri divisions is that Examiner Disque was persuaded by 
the testimony that there was no such difference in the cost of 
operating east of the Missouri and west of that stream as to 
warrant the making of divisions based on the assumption that 
conditions of transportation west of that river were so unfavor- 
able, in comparison with conditions east thereof, that divisions 
should be on the basis of cost west of the river or 25 per cent 
greater than east of that stream. 


BARGE LINE AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


On a proposed finding that alleged failure of defendant to 
assess adequate storage and incidental charges on sugar, canned 
goods, coffee and other commodities at its warehouses and to 
extend storage privileges to complainant’s members is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission, Examiner William A. 
Maidens has recommended dismissal of No. 23510, American 
Warehousemen’s Association vs. Inland Waterways Corporation 
operating the Mississippi-Warrior Service, Federal Barge Line, 
and two sub-numbers, Same vs. Same. 

The government barge line practices complained of were 
alleged to result in prejudice to complainant’s members and 
shippers represented by them and in preference of shippers 
using warehouses owned and operated by the defendant. 

Examiner Maidens said complainant’s evidence was directed 
mainly to the stopping-in-transit privileges on sugar moving over 
defendant’s line through the ports of Memphis, Birmingport and 
Holt, Ala., at charges lower than those generally observed by 
complainant’s members at the same points. 

“While complainant contends that the alleged unfair prac- 
tices should be remedied by either one of three methods, (1) by 
a broadening of the transit arrangements so that shippers may 
have the option of storing in the facilities of either defendant 
or the privately owned warehouses, (2) by requiring defendant 
to increase its storage charges to a level comparable with those 
observed by the privately owned warehouse, or (3) by requir- 
ing defendant to cease and desist from the warehouse business 
entirely, the evidence indicates that complainant’s members are 
primarily interested in the second method,” said the examiner. 
“Testimony in behalf of complainant’s members was to the effect 
that they could not exist on the low charges now maintained by 
defendant, and that such charges were resulting in a serious 
loss of business to them.” . 

The examiner said the Rose Warehouse Company at Men- 
phis showed that for the period from 1924 to 1929 it stored from 
103,254 to 53,638 100-pound sacks of sugar, while for the first 
nine months of 1930 the amount stored was 8,964 100-pound sacks 
of sugar. 

The Deitrich & Wiltz Corporation, which operates three 
warehouses at New Orleans, according to the report, represented 
that it formerly stored large quantities of sugar, but when the 
defendant started storage operations “up the river” it lost busi- 
ness, that loss amounting to 30,000 100-pound bags for the month 
of April, 1930. 

The Imperial Sugar Company of Sugar Land, Texas, which 
distributes in the territory west of the Mississippi River and east 
of the Rocky Mountains by all-rail movement, also contended 
that it was at a disadvantage as a result of the storage service 
granted by defendant at Memphis to those who used the barge 
line. This company, according to the report, feels that the dis- 
advantage, in so far as it is concerned, should be removed by 
requiring the barge line to increase its storage charges to the 
level of those observed by the privately-owned warehouses. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line, a privately-owned com- 
pany, according to the report, has erected “a terminal of limited 
capacity” at Cincinnat for the handling of freight, but in re 
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sponse to inquiries from prospective shippers of sugar as to 
its building operations, “stated it did not wish to go into the 
storage business.” Continuing, the examiner said: 


Although the language of defendant’s tariff refers to the service 
at Memphis, Birmingham and Holt as ‘“‘stopping-in-transit,’”’ com- 
plainant contends that defendant is in reality performing a storage 
service free. That contention is based upon a comparison of the 
cost of similar services performed by complainant’s members with 
that of defendant. Those costs and the manner in which they were 
presented vary. The result of an investigation at Chicago, Ill., showed 
the total cost of handling sugar at that point for the year 1923 to be 
4.86 cents per bag. At Memphis, Moline, Ill., and Minneapolis the 
cost of labor alone was shown to be 1.25, 2.33 and 2.21 cents per bag, 
respectively, while at New Orleans the labor cost alone was shown 
to be 30 cents per net ton. 

Defendant states that no coffee or canned goods have been 
stored with it and reshipped to points beyond the ports of inter- 
change. No sugar has been detained in its possession at New Or- 
leans, Mobile, East St. Louis, Birmingham, Cairo or Helena. A small 
transit shed constructed by the barge line at St. Louis was opened 
in July, 1930, but no figures were available covering the handling of 
freight detained at that point. Defendant also stated that it was 
unable to locate any record of sugar detained in transit at Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul or Dubuque. Like complainant, it therefore confines 
its testimony mainly to the handling of transit sugar at Memphis, 
Birmingport and Holt. 

Defendant points out that the granting of transit privileges is 
a long established practice and, like the railroads who confine their 
operations to warehouses on their tracks, it has confined its transit 
arrangements to warehouses on the river. The barge line expressed 
a willingness to extend the application of the sugar transit privileges 
to independent warehouses, if any such existed on the river banks at 
Memphis, Birmingport or Holt. Since the barge line could not rea- 
sonably be expected to absorb the switching or drayage charges 
necessary to the placing of sugar at inland warehouses, its conten- 
tion that no discrimination in this respect exists has considerable 
merit. 


Examiner Maidens reviewed testimony as to the handling 
of sugar by the barge line, cost of barge terminal facilities and 
cost of handling sugar shipments. In instances cited, he said, 
defendant compared only the average cost of labor a net ton 
from terminal to car of 15.8 cents at Memphis, 17 cents at 
Birmingport, and 16.3 cents at Holt, with the transit charge 
of 25 cents a net ton for the first period sugar was temporarily 
detained, contending that the same more than covered any pos- 
sible out-of-pocket cost. 

“It is defendant’s view,” continued he, “that other indirect 
outlay, such as annual rental, insurance and maintenance re- 
main fixed whether the sugar is detained or not, and should 
not be apportioned to the cost of stopping-in-transit. Regardless 
of defendant’s contention in this respect, an equitable part of 
the outlay would be apportionable to the storage service under 
any formula seeking to establish the adequacy of the storage 
rates.” 

Defendant, according to the report, represented that its 
transit arrangements had been responsible for considerable 
storage which would not have come to it in the “absence of 
such an attraction.” 

“The barge line service,” said the examiner, “is held forth 
to the shipping public as affording a cheaper means of trans- 
portation, and if the transit arrangement were to be denied or 
a further penalty placed on the movement, defendant states that 
it would not only lose the transit tonnage and that which is sold 
en — but refiners would find it unprofitable to use the water 
route.” 


“— up the legal questions involved, Examiner Maidens 
Sald: 


Defendant describes its activities as that of a common carrier 
performing a transit service which is merely incidental but peculiarly 
adapted to its transportation service. Defendant stated that the 
transit Situation was being carefully watched and, if experience at 
any time demonstrates that greater charges can or should be made 
and still hold the traffic, it will be its purpose to do so, but not 
in any sense to show a profit on the detention operation for the 
reason that it is not in the warehouse business. 

., Complainant argues that, inasmuch as defendant does not base 
its transit charge on any cost incurred in storage, it must be con- 
cluded that it is performing a storage service free, in violation of 
Section 1, paragraphs 5 and 6, which makes it the duty of common 
carriers to establish just and reasonable charges for the transporta- 
tion of property. If the service performed is not transportation, 
complainant contends that defendant is going beyond its lawful duty 
as a carrier. The practice complained of is represented by com- 
Plainant as being in violation of the spirit if not the actual letter 
of section 2, because it constitutes a virtual device or at least a con- 
cession by which the shipper escapes the expense “incidental to 
through transportation” which should rightly be borne by him. The 
aforesaid practice is further represented as being in violation of the 
act in that it creates undue preference of shippers who are not in 
& position to use defendant’s facilities to the undue prejudice of those 
who cannot use such facilities, and that it amounts to a direct burden 
on other traffic, 
. Cumplainant refers to McCormick Warehouse Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
be R. Co., 148 1. ©. _C. 299, and points out that although the tariffs 
lh. € defendant provided that the facilities of the Terminal Ware- 
rs i Company, at Baltimore, Md., would be regarded as a railroad 
on ion, the Commission found that the said Terminal Warehouse 
pe was being unduly preferred. In the original report in that 
a 95 I. C, C. 301, the Commission said ‘‘when consideration is given 
oe e sesertion of complainant that it is not a shipper or receiver 
with a5 t, the conclusion must be reached that it has no relation 
it ty aon carrier which could result in a discrimination against 
Violation of the interstate commerce act. The discrimination 
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there forbidden is in respect ‘of transportation.” In 148 I. C. C. 299, 
it was the Commission’s view that the Terminal, even though not 
the owner of the goods, had been given dominion over such goods 
for transportation purposes and that accordingly for transportation 
purposes it should be deemed to be consignor of shipments from and 


consignee of shipments to its warehouse. In that case the shipments 
to complainant’s warehouse were handled in substantially the same 
manner as those of the Terminal Warehouse. From the fore- 
going it may be observed that the facts in the instant case are 
entirely different to those in the McCormick case. 

Defendant argues that there is here no controversy between a 
shipper and a carrier in respect to the transportation service rendered 
and that the act imposes a duty on the part of the carrier only to 
the shipper whose goods are being transported, and no obligation in 
respect of third persons not directly concerned with transporta- 
tion service. Defendant further argues that the matters in this pro- 
ceeding are beyond the jurisdiction of the Commission because in 
any event its power under section 15 (3) over charges assessed for 
water-and-rail transportation is specifically limited to maximum 
charges. They further represent that the Commission’s lack of power 
in that respect cannot be overcome by an order forbidding the barge 
line to afford the storage-in-transit privilege, for to do so would be 
prescribing a maximum service to be accorded for a given charge. 
The prescription of a maximum service for a given charge would 
in defendant’s opinion be equivalent to the prescription of a minimum 
rate for a given service. If the Commission is without the power 
to do the latter, defendant contends that it naturally follows that it 
is without the power to do the former. Numerous cases were cited 
by complainant and defendant which they feel support their con- 
tentions but need not be cited here. 

In Wharfage Charges at Atlantic and gulf ports, 157 I. C. C. 663, 
the Commission said at page 689: 

“Our activities are limited by the terms of the interstate com- 
merce act. The municipal or private rail-water facilities are in 
many instances active competitors of the rail carriers for terminal 
business, and under the law carriers are under no obligation to make 
their charges with a view to insuring a profit upon operations of 
other public terminals. Handling Charges on Cement, Fertilizer and 
Salt, 93 I. C. C. 640. Railroads may make such rules, regulations and 
practices as will lawfully reserve traffic to their own rails and 
facilities. There can be no violation of the act when carriers fail to 
place certain of their charges on a basis which will enable their 
competitors to take away their business.” 

The evidence presented does not convincingly establish the in- 
adequacy of the storage charges assailed nor does the record show 
that any shipper using the barge line service has been refused the 
services complained of. The complaining warehousemen are not 
shippers, and no shipper to whom the barge line facilities are available 
is here complaining against the storage-in-transit charges. The 
storage and handling services performed by defendant at its terminals 
is in the nature of that performed by carriers when they grant free 
dockage to steamships as a solicitation for freight. The fact that the 
charges assailed are published in a tariff on file with this Commis- 
sion cannot confer jurisdiction upon the said Commission where it 
has not been granted by Congress. 

Upon all the facts of record the Commission should find that it 
is not within its powers to determine the issues here presented. 
The complaint should be dismissed. 


CRUDE COAL TAR BASIS 


A cut in the rates on crude coal tar from points in central 
territory to Ensley, Ala., that gives recognition to the fact that 
rates made by the railroads in the south on tars and pitches are 
on a low basis, has been recommended by Examiner Harold M. 
Brown in No. 23701, Barrett Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. He proposes 
that the rates be made on the basis of 15 per cent of first class 
rates prescribed in the southern class rate revision. That is 
also the basis prescribed on crude water-gas tar in American 
Tar Products Co. vs. A. G. S., 160 I. C. C. 651, both sorts of tar 
taking the same rates. 


At present the rates range from 16.6 to 19.7 per cent of 
the first class rates in the south, or, in cents a hundred pounds 
from 27 cents from Ashland, Ky., and Ironton, O., to 32.5 from 
Chicago, Ill., and 38.5 cents from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Ensley. On 
the basis proposed by Brown the rates would be 24 cents from 
Terre Haute, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Ashland and Ironton; 27 cents 
from Chicago; 29 from Youngstown, O., and 30 cents from Pitts- 
burgh. 

The carriers contended that they had not charged rates in 
excess of reasonable maximum ones. They said they did not 
want the Commission to issue an order in this case that would 
prevent them from putting in rates that were necessary to help 
industries in the south and that they felt there was no jusifi- 
cation for reparation on shipments in the past. 

Brown said that the southern class rate adjustment would 
seem to be the logical basis for the determination of a reason- 
able rate. The complainant’s evidence, he said, showed from 
Birmingham, Ala., throughout the south rates which were ap- 
proximately 14 per cent of first class. Defendants, he said, 
claimed that there was a low basis compelled by competitive 
conditions, but admitted that they would continue to publish 
rates that were 15 per cent of the first class rates in the south. 
Brown said that the allegation of unreasonableness should be 
sustained by the Commission and 15 per cent used as the basis 
for the making of new ones. 

Complainant, Brown said, was of the opinion that such a 
basis would not be proper for reparation. The basis suggested, 
he said, was that the percentage relation of the 27-cent rate 
from Ironton and Ashland to the first class rate would be proper, 
namely, 16.6 per cent. In the circumstances, Brown said, the 
basis suggested for reparation seemed fair and equitable, par- 
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ticularly in view of the fact that the Commission, in the Ameri- 
can Tar Products case, had awarded reparation upon a lower 
basis on shipments that moved as long ago as August, 1926. 
Shipments involved in this case apparently began, Brown said, 
in July, 1928, nearly two years later. 

Specifically, Brown said, reparation should be calculated on 
the following basis of rates: St. Louis and Terre Haute, 26 
cents; Chicago, 30 cents; Youngstown, 32 cents; and Pitts- 
burgh, 33 cents. Reparation on shipments from Ashland and 
Ironton, he said, had been waived. 


Common Brick 


No. 21929, Oehler Building Material & Fuel Co. et al. vs. 
Southern et al. By Examiner H. C. Lawton on further hearing. 
Recommends that Commission find that, on present record, exact 
amount of reparation due on shipments of common brick, Albion, 
Ill., to St. Louis, Mo., cannot be determined. Former report 
163 f. C. C. 128. 

Linseed Oil 


No. 23065, United Sash & Door Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Proposes that Commission find 
that the rates on linseed oil, Wichita, Kan., to Ardmore and 
Enid, Okla., and Amarillo, Tex., were, are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed rates constructed on the basis of the scale of maximum 
rates on vegetable oils appearing in Appendix 7 to the report in 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. A. & S., 98 I. C. C. 183, 
computed as therein prescribed, and that the finding as to the 
future should be without prejudice to any different conclusion 
which may be reached in No. 17000, part 8. Reparation recom- 
mended. 

No. 23328, Bisbee Linseed Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. By Ex- 
aminer T. Naftalin. Recommends that Commission find 
that rate on shipment of linseed oil Chicago Heights, IIl., to 
Birmingham, Ala., was inapplicable and that applicable rate 
was 71 cents; that the rates assailed were unreasonable to ex- 
tent they exceeded 61 cents to Birmingham, 56.5 cents to Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., 48 cents to Nashville, Tenn., and 
49 cents to Glasgow, Ky., minimum 30,000 pounds; and that the 
present rates to Chattanooga, Knoxville and Glasgow are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to extent they exceed or 
may exceed the rates contemporaneously applicable on vege- 
table oils, from and to the same points, without prejudice to 
any different conclusion as to future in No. 17000, part 8. Rep- 
aration recommended. 

Rough Rice 


No. 23478, Mount Royal Rice Mills, Limited, et al. vs. St. L. 
S. et al. By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Recommends that the 
Commission find that the present joint rates on rough rice, from 
points in Arkansas group 6 on the St. Louis Southwestern to 
Montreal, Que., were, are and for the future, will be, in so far 
as the transportation takes place within the United States, un- 
reasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 65.5 
cents, minimum 70,000 pounds, and that reparation be awarded. 


Lumber Demurrage 


No. 16912, Milne Lumber Co. vs. Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line et al. By Examiner E. A. Burslem. Demurrage charges 
collected, detention of two cars of lumber at Charleston, II, 
and Detroit, Mich., originating at Haslam, Tex., inapplicable in 
part. This report is on further hearing and modifies the for- 
mer report, 146 I. C. C. 332, in part. The proposal now is to 
find that the applicable demurrage charges were $302 and $167, 
respectively. Reparation of $157 proposed. Original report was 
entitled No. 15408, Milne Lumber Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 


Common Brick 


No. 23305, Georgia Southern Freight Bureau, for account of 
Croom Brothers vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner W. M. Chesel- 
dine. Rates, common brick, Gordon, Ala., to destinations in 
Florida and Georgia south of the line of the Seaboard Air Line 
extending from Savannah, Ga., to Montgomery, Ala., unreason- 
able for the future to the extent they may exceed rates deter- 
mined by the application of the distance scale prescribed in 
Brick and Clay Products in the South, 88 I. C. C. 548 and 155 
I. C. C. 730, to the entire distance, plus arbitraries shown in an 
appendix for that part of the haul south of the S. A. L. extend- 
ing from River Junction, Fla., to Jacksonville, Fla., distances 
to be computed over the shortest routes over which carload 
traffic can be moved without transfer of lading. While the com- 
plaint, according to the examiner, pertained only to common 
brick the appendix provides arbitraries not only for common 
brick but for brick other than common and hollow building tile. 
The arbitrary on common brick is 1 cent for 60 miles and less; 
1.5 cents for the block between 60 and 100 miles; 2 cents for 
the block between 100 and 180 miles; it progresses in 80-mile 
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blocks with an additional half cent for each block up to 4 
cents for the block between 420 and 500 miles, and becomes 
4.5 cents for all distances greater than 500 miles. The arbi- 
trary for other than common brick is 1.5 cents for 60 miles and 
less; 2 cents for 60 and not more than 100 miles; 2.5 cents for 
100 and not more than 180 miles, and 3 cents for 180 and not 
more than 260 miles. The scale progresses in 80-mile blocks 
with a half cent added for each block to 4.5 cents for the block 
between 420 and 500 miles and becomes 5.5 cents for all dis. 
tances exceeding 500 miles. 


Slack Coal 

No. 23804, United Brick & Tile Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et 
al. By Examiner John Davey. Rates, slack coal, Royalton, III, 
to Harrisonville, Mo., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Rate, also on slack coal, West Frankfort, Christopher and Orient, 
Ill., to Iola, Kan., unreasonable on and after September 4, 
1930, to the extent it exceeded or may exceed $3.34 a net ton. 
New rate and reparation proposed. 


Chilled Steel Shot 


No. 23513, Stone Mountain Granite Corporation et al. vs. 
A. C. L. et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Dismissal proposed. 


Sixth class rates found to have been and be applicable on shot 
over the authorized tariff routes from Galion and Mansfield, 0O., 
and Amesbury, Mass., to Stone Mountain and Elberton, Ga. 
Applicable rates not unreasonable. 


Mixed Scrap Metals 

No. 23935, Ginsburg Brothers vs. Great Northern et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates charged, one mixed carload, 
scrap metals, Thief River Falls, Minn., to Chicago, IIl., inap- 
plicable. Applicable rates were the less-than-carload rate of 58 
cents on scrap aluminum, and 21 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, 
on the scrap brass, copper, lead, and zinc from Thief River 
Falls to East Grand Forks, Minn.; 23 cents, minimum 30,000 
pounds, on the entire shipment of scrap metals from East Grand 
Forks to St. Paul; the less-than-carload rate of 91.5 cents on 
the scrap aluminum and 30.5 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, on 
the scrap brass, copper, lead, and zinc from St. Paul to Chicago. 
Applicable rates not unreasonable or in violation of the fourth 
section. Reparation of $8.42 proposed. 


Aluminum Coated Sheet Steel 
No. 24002, A-B Stove Co. vs. Erie et al. By Examiner C. W. 
Griffin. Dismissal proposed. Rate charged, aluminum coated 
sheet steel, carloads, Niles, O., to Battle Creek, Mich., applicable. 


Paperstock Board, Etc. 
No. 23448, West Dudley Paper Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
By Examiner Elza Job. Sixth class rates, paperstock board 
and woodpulp board, West Dudley, Mass., over an interstate 
route, to Chelsea, Mass., and to Pawtucket, R. I., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed 13.5 cents to Chelsea, and 12 cents to 
Pawtucket. Reparation proposed. 


Potatoes 
No. 24029, W. B. Northrup Co. vs. Denver & Rio Grande 
Western et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. Refrigeration 
charge, $65, collected on a carload of potatoes, Mack, Colo., to 
Chicago, Ill., inapplicable. Applicable charge was $29.60. Rep- 
aration of $35.40 proposed. 
Track Scaling Bananas 


No. 23886, Crenshaw Brothers Produce Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Charge of $2.25 
a car collected for track scaling bananas, Tampa, Fla., not shown 
to have been inapplicable or unreasonable. 


Plumbers’ Goods, Earthenware 


No. 24072, Fords Porcelain Works vs. Lehigh Valley et al. 
By Examiner E. L. Dunn. Charges and carload minimum, 
plumbers’ goods, earthenware, Perth Amboy, N. J., to Dallas, 
Tex., via rail-water-rail route, not unreasonable in the past, but 
unreasonable for the future, to the extent they may exceed 
charges accruing under a class A rate, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
subject to Rule 34. New rate and minimum proposed. 


Gasoline, Etc. 


No. 23768, Pure Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner 
Harris Fleming. Rates, gasoline and other refined petroleum 
oils taking the same rates, points in Oklahoma and Texas to 
Redwood Falls, Minn., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
45 cents from Group 3 in Oklahoma and 48.5 cents from the 
north Texas group, as described in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 
112 I. Cc. C. 421. Reparation proposed. 


Face Brick 


No. 23942, United Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Rate, face brick, Tulsa, Okla., to 
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Las Vegas, N. M., unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful to 
the extent it exceeded 30 cents a hundred pounds. Reparation 
of $73.03 proposed. 
Rye Grass Seed 

No. 23813, Arizona Seed & Floral Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner G. H. Mattingly. Rates, rye grass seed, car- 
loads, points in Oregon and San Francisco, Calif., to Phoenix, 
Ariz., were, are and for the future, up to the time the rates pre- 
scribed in Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619, become 
effective, will be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or 
may exceed 82 cents from the Oregon points and 64 cents from 
San Francisco. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Old Railway Rails 


No. 23910, Rinehart & Dennis Co. vs. Greenville & Northern 
et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
old steel railway track rails, Marietta, S. C., to Blue Ridge, Ga., 
not unreasonable. 

Apples 


No. 23955, Kimball Fruit Co., Inc., vs. Western Maryland 
et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Carload shipments, apples, 
Pearre, Md., stored in transit at Waynesboro, Pa., and reshipped 
to St. George piers, New York, N. Y., for export, misrouted by 
the Western Maryland by reason of its failure to inquire as to 
what the shipper desired when there was a conflict between 
routing and lighterage instructions. Reparation proposed for 
$504.92, the difference between the charges at a combination of 
48.5 cents, the one imposed, and a combination of 33.5 cents for 
the haul and 6.5 cents for storage, to which complainant was 
entitled in accordance with the examiner’s views. 


Wood Canvas Slats 

No. 23695, Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By Examiner Michael T. Corcoran. Rate, wood 
canvas slats, used in the manufacture of canvas conveyer belts 
for grain harvesting and binding machinery, in the rough and 
in the white, carloads, Piqua, O., to East Moline, Ill., unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded or may exceed the contempor- 
aneous rate on lumber from and to the points considered. New 
rate and reparation proposed. 


EXCESS INCOME OF A. & L. M. 

In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 4063, excess 
income of Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Railway Company, 
the Commission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has 
recapturable excess income of $44,861.41 for the last four 
months of 1920, and for the years 1921 to 1925, inclusive, based 
on values for rate-making purposes ranging from $485,000 for 
1920 to $990,000 for 1925. An order, subject to protest and stay, 
has been entered requiring payment of the recapturable excess 
income. 


EXCESS INCOME OF INTERSTATE 

In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3770, excess 
income of Interstate Railroad Company, the Commission, by 
division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable excess 
income of $396,692.40 for the period including the last ten months 
of 1920, for 1922, 1923, 1925, 1926 and 1927, based on values 
found for rate-making purposes ranging from $4,100,000 in 1920 
to $9,825,000 in 1924. An order, subject to protest and stay, has 
been entered requiring payment of the recapturable excess in- 
come to the Commission. 


EXCESS INCOME OF E. J. & S. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3715, excess 
income of East Jordan & Southern Railroad Company, the Com- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
excess income of $16,832.29 for the period including the last ten 
months of 1920 and for 1921, 1923, 1924, 1926 and 1927, based 
on values found for rate-making purposes ranging from $415,000 
in 1927 to $540,000 in 1920. An order, subject to protest and 
stay, has been entered requiring the payment of $12,078.68, which 
is the difference between the recapturable excess income found 
due and the amount that has been paid by the carrier. 





c. H. & G. L. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner R. R. Molster, in Finance No. 8391, Chicago, Har- 
vard & Geneva Lake Railway Co. abandonment, has recom- 
mended that the Commission permit the applicant to abandon 
that part of its electric freight and passenger railroad extend- 
ing from Harvard, Ill., to Fontana, Wis., a distance of a little 
more than eleven miles. The line is now in the hands of a 
receiver appointed by the federal court for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois. Dairy farming is the principal industry along 
the line, according to the examiner’s report. For about ten 
years the road has been operating at a loss, motor vehicles 
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having taken its traffic. On May 1, 1930, the line had to sus- 
pend operations for lack of funds. Efforts to sell it to the Mil- 
waukee railroad or to a sand company that intervened in the 
case in opposition to abandonment, Molster said, had been 
fruitless. 

At the request of the applicant that part of its application 
pertaining to the abandonment of that segment of its line be- 
tween Walworth and Fontana, Wis., 2.54 miles, was dismissed 
without prejudice to the applicant. 


ACQUISITION OF ILLINOIS LINE 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 8609, Lake Decatur & 
Eastern Railroad Company acquisition, William P. Bartel, 
director of the Commission’s Bureau of Service, has recom- 
mended that the Commission deny the application of the Lake 
Decatur & Eastern for authority to acquire and operate, under 
a lease, tracks and equipment of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company. The tracks consist of 2.41 miles of main track and 
15.32 miles of side tracks, in Decatur, IIl. 

Director Bartel concluded that the facts as shown by the 
record did not justify Commission approval of the application. 
He said a similar application was filed with the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission and after hearing had by that commission a 
report was issued and the necessary certificate granted as to 
intrastate traffic. He said further that while no objection to the 
granting of the application filed with the Commission had been 
presented, it was deemed advisable to assign the case for hear- 
ing. 

The Staley company property involved, used as a plant 
facility, under the proposal, would be leased to the applicant for 
a period of ten years for $73,917.17 a year, the Staley company to 
pay all taxes, and special assessments. Mr. Bartel said the 
valuation upon which the rental figure was based was that found 
by the engineering department of the applicant, $1,055,959.57. 

“The applicant,” continued he, “proposes to issue upon our 
approval $25,000 of capital stock, to be sold for cash to provide 
necessary capital. The incorporators, four officials of the Staley 
company, have subscribed for 80 per cent of the stock. These 
incorporators propose to maintain their respective positions with 
the Staley company if the application be granted. No applica- 
tion has been filed with this commission under section 20a of 
the act for authority to issue such stock. 

“The leasing of property valued in excess of $1,000,000 to a 
corporation capitalized at $25,000, of which 80 per cent has been 
subscribed by officers of the lessor company, with a yearly 
obligation of three times its capitalization, merits close scrutiny, 
particularly when such property is proposed to be used in com- 
mon carrier service, and other circumstances presently to be 
considered are taken into account.” 

Mr. Bartel said the president of the applicant said the 
Staley company desired to retire from the business of perform- 
ing transportation service and to lease its transportation facil- 
ities to the applicant to the end that all the service of transporta- 
tion in connection with the movement of traffic to and from its 
plant and between the various carriers be conducted by the 
applicant as a common carrier. 

“While the record does not show the amount of the expendi- 
tures made in 1929 and 1930 in new construction by the Staley 
company,” continued he, “it is a significant fact that a few 
months after such new construction was completed that com- 
pany desires to retire from the business of performing transpor- 
tation service. In doing so, however, it proposes to lease not 
only its newly constructed line, but its old as well to the control 
of certain of its officers, and to secure a return on the entire 
investment of 6 per cent, which return will have to be borne 
largely by the trunk line connections.” 


Mr. Bartel further said that, based solely on the estimated 
number of cars to be handled the first year in terminal switch- 
ing service at a suggested rate of $4.75 a car, the applicant would 
receive revenue approximately $100,000 in excess of the amount 
paid at the present time to the Staley company as allowance for 
performing spotting service. He said the trunk lines interposed 
no objection to the granting of the application. He said a wit- 
ness for the Wabash, testifying as to the attitude of the carriers, 
stated in substance that the trunk lines were not opposing the 
application because “it was assumed that whatever allowance 
was accorded the applicant for the service performed would be 
reasonable and that it was anticipated that if and when new 
industries were located adjacent to the line of the applicant that 
new traffic would be secured, or stated differently, they are will- 
ing to lose $100,000 a year at the present time in anticipation of 
securing some new traffic some time in the distant future.” In 
conclusion, Mr. Bartel said: 


The applicant contends that the proposed operation is in the 
public interest for the reason that the substitution of common car- 
rier operation for plant facility operation now in effect will give to 
the public, including both consignors and consignee, and connecting 
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carriers, the responsibility of a common carrier and will assure to 
all concerned uniformity of treatment without undue discrimination 
and preference and on the basis of just and reasonable charges. 

It should be stated, however, that no industries are at the present 
time served by the proposed line of the applicant except that of the 
Staley company and the Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Company. 
The applicant states that unless it be granted a certificate to operate 
as a common carrier, there is no reason why the Staley company may 
not at any time discontinue its service to the steel company. The 
steel company is now served by the B. & O. and was formerly served 
by the Wabash. That carrier, however, apparently tore up its track 
and deeded its right of way to the Staley company although re- 
taining an easement over the property. Nothing herein stated should 
be construed as an approval of the allowance now accorded the Staley 
company for spotting of cars either at its own plant or that of the 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Company. 

Upon the facts presented the Commission should find that the 
present and future public convenience and necessity is not shown 
to require the acquisition and operation under lease by the_ Lake 
Decatur & Eastern Railroad Company of the line of railroad in Macon 
county, Ill., described in the application. The application should be 


denied. 
LOGGING ROAD CONVERSION 


Treating the application as a plan to obtain divisions from 
the Baltimore & Ohio and receive a substantial price for a line 
that otherwise would be abandoned, Examiner J. S. Prichard, 
in Finance No. 8551, Middle Fork Railroad Co. proposed acquisi- 
tion and operation, has recommended that the Commission deny 
the application of that company for permission to acquire and 
operate a logging road in Randolph county, W. Va., as a common 
carrier. The road connects with the local and coke division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Midvale, W. Va. It follows the Middle 
Fork River. It serves lumbering operations and a coal mine of 
the proprietary interest, a firm known as Moore, Keppel & Co. 
There is some sheep raising and agricultural industry in the 
territory through which the road runs. The main line of the 
road is something more than thirteen miles long and it has 
branches about fourteen miles long, largely, if not wholly, dis- 
mantled. 

The examiner said that the books of the firm showed that 
the property cost about $200,000. The plan was to issue $100,000 
of par value of the stock of the railroad company in $100 shares, 
pay for the road with $75,000 of shares and sell the remainder 
to persons along the line of the road, the rolling stock of which 
consists of one 50 ton locomotive. 

Until about eighteen months ago, the examiner said, the 
road was used as a lumber plant facility in its entirety. At 
present, he said, only about six miles of it were used because the 
timber had been cut out to that extent. The seven miles beyond 
the lumbering area, he said, were used to haul coal from a mine 
owned by the interest that also owns the timber. Its daily pro- 
duction is about 200 tons, but the examiner said that its produc- 
tion could be increased to about 600 tons by the expenditure of 
a small amount of capital for additional mining facilities. 
Prichard said the mine had always been unprofitably operated. 
The population along the line of the railroad is largely dependent 
on the coal and lumber operations for a living. 

Figures in support of the application were based upon the 
idea that the Baltimore & Ohio would pay a division of 45 cents 
a ton. That trunk line did not appear at the hearing, the 
examiner said, but a letter from that company said that its 
idea was a division of 15 cents on coal and 20 cents on lumber. 
The B. & O. stated, said the examiner, that if the line could be 
converted into a common carrier, receiving divisions sufficient to 
pay a return on the lumber firm’s original investment therein,, 
“the proprietary interests will be that much ahead.” 

“Under the proposed arrangement,” continued the examiner, 
“the lumber company would control the applicant, but the evi- 
dence fails to show that there would be any change in the 
present method of operating the line. The lumber company, in 
effect, would cause to be issued to itself $75,000 of the appli- 
cant’s capital stock, direct the sale of the remainder of the 
stock, $25,000, to the best advantage, and, through the medium 
of substantial divisions on its traffic, shift the burden of operat- 
ing the line upon other carriers.” 

Based on the assumption of a division of 35 cents a ton, 
the applicant was able to show a carrier with a comfortable 
net. Based on the smaller divisions suggested by the B. & O. 
the examiner showed a carrier operated at a minimum loss of 
$21,200 a year running to $54,000 a year after the fifth. 

Examiner Prichard based his recommendation upon the 
facts presented and in accordance, as he said, with the rule laid 
down in Operation of Raleigh & Pocahontas R. R., 76 I. C. C. 
767. In closing his discussion of the case, he said: 


The testimony is that small land owners in this territory desire 
the line to be operated as a common carrier to enable them to 
lease their coal lands and that the lumber company has been ap- 
proached by three or four reputable coal operators, but because of 
the lack of common-carrier service no negotiations were entered into. 
There is said to be room for about 10 coal mines along the applicant’s 
line, each of which would produce on an average of 500 tons of coal 
daily. It is said that certain coal operators are anxious to lease 
the coal lands in question and would develop coal mining on a large 
scale if the line be permitted to operate as a common carrier. The 
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applicant, however, furnishes no conclusive evidence that such would 


be the case. The record bears no word whatever from the coa] 


operators upon whom the future development of the coal lands 
and the consequent necessity for common-carrier service so strongly 
depends. It seems clear that the applicant was incorporated and 
the proceeding herein was instituted by the lumber company in order 
that it might procure a division of rates on its traffic, received qa 
substantial price for a line of railroad that would otherwise be 
abandoned, and lease or otherwise dispose of its coal properties to 
a better advantage, including its Cassity mine, which admittedly 
has never been profitably operated. It also appears that within the 
course of from five to seven years the lumber company expects to 
complete its lumbering operations in the affected area, move out, 
and thereafter have no further use for any part of the line. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 


Justification for the offering of $50,000,000 of 50-year 4% 
per cent gold bonds of the Southern Pacific Company at 96% 
per cent of the principal amount through Kuhn, Loeb & Com. 
pany has been submitted to Oliver E. Sweet, director of the 
Bureau of Finance of the Commission, by A. D. McDonald, vice- 
chairman of the executive committee, Southern Pacific, in re- 
sponse to a request therefor by the director. Approval of the 
issue is sought by the Southern Pacific in Finance No. 8757. 
The bonds were sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Company at 94%, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commission. 

Mr. Sweet in his letter to Mr. McDonald said it was his 
understanding that the proposed issue would, to a large extent, 
be for refunding purposes and that the interest charges of the 
carrier would not be greatly increased. 

“In view of this fact,” continued he, “and of the recent 
quotations of the carrier’s 414’s due in 1968, these bonds having 
prior to the announcement of the proposed issue sold at around 
98, or to yield approximately 4.61, indicating that the new 
bonds should have gone to the public at approximately 97%, 
and also in view of the ease with which the New York Central, 
the Pennsylvania, and other large issues have recently been 
floated, it will be necessary for you to justify the price offered.” 

Mr. McDonald, in his reply, said with reference to the com- 
pany’s 41%4 per cent debentures due in 1968, it must be borne in 
mind that a price of 96% for the new debentures maturing in 
50 years was the equivalent to a price of 97.06 for the deben- 
tures of 1968 which would mature in 37 years. 

“These debentures have sold this year at prices ranging 
from 95% to 9944, the amounts dealt in being small,” said he. 
“At the time the contract for the sale of the new debentures 


was made the old debentures were selling at 97% to 97%. 


Since there was no advance publicity in regard to the new 
issue, it was inevitable that in the absence of banking support 
the issue of as large an amount as $50,000,000 when announced 
would cause a decline in price.” 

Mr. McDonald said that under the New York law, deben- 
tures were legal investments for savings banks if the obligor 
company had earned its fixed charges twice for five out of the 
last six years, including the last year. He said the Southern 
Pacific‘s earnings for the last year were only slightly in ex- 
cess of this requirement, and that further decline in earnings 
for the first two months of the current year had caused uncer- 
tainty among savings banks and other investors as to whether 
the company would comply with the above requirement in the 
current year. He said Kuhn, Loeb & Company had advised 
that, so far as they were advised, no savings bank in New York 
to which the debentures were offered purchased any of the de- 
bentures. He said railroad earnings and the condition of the 
bond market were such that it was difficult to market large 
amounts of bonds at a price as close to the comparable market 
price of outstanding bonds as was the case in this instance. 

Further, added Mr. McDonald, he was advised that Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company had been required to support the market, 
both in the new Southern Pacific debentures and the old deben- 
tures, in order to maintain them at the issue price. 

“I am advised that one large insurance company,” said he, 
“to whom the debentures were offered, stated that it was not 


buying any debentures, although authorized to do so by law, a 


and that another large insurance company stated that although 
it had substantial funds to invest it was not buying any more 
railroad bonds at this time.” 

In view of all the facts, Mr. McDonald said he felt, as he 
did when the contract was made, that the price paid by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company for the debentures “was very favorable for 


the company, and that the company is very fortunate to be able |7 


to dispose of the debentures on such satisfactory terms.” 


EXPLOSIVES HEARING 


The Commission has postponed the hearing in No. 3666, 
the explosives regulations case, announced on March 12, from 
April 16 to April 27. The hearing is to be held by Director W. 
P. Bartel, of the bureau of service, on objections to the proposed 
regulations or the presentation of additional facts or suggestions 
pertinent to the proposed regulations. 
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EXPRESS SUB-BLOCK RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


How to count the sub-blocks in the making of express rates 
was the question to which the whole Commission gave unusually 
close attention in the course of arguments in No. 21811, Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York et al. vs. American Railway 
Express Co. et al., and No. 22234, Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
Traffic Bureau vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc. That was the 
final issue brought out of the two complaints. The New York 
complaint alleged that the express companies were counting 
the sub-blocks by a method contrary to the formula laid down 
by the Commission and had been doing so since March 1, 1925, 
when there was a revision of express rates. 


Arguments were made by Luther M. Walter and W. H. 
Chandler for the complainants, Thomas Yapp for the Minnesota 
commission, and J. H. Mooers for the express companies. The 
complainants contended that the formula required the count to 
be in a straight line or at right angles and never diagonally. 
They asserted that the express companies, notwithstanding the 
formula, counted the sub-blocks according to the meandering 
of the railroads through the sub-blocks. They admitted that in 
exceptional or in anomalous situations the counting method 
used by the express companies was fully warranted, as shown 
by the fact that the Commission, when it prescribed the formula, 
in 1914, counted sub-blocks according to the meander of the 
short lines, as, for instance, from Providence, R. I., to Montauk 
Point, near the eastern end of Long Island, or around a moun- 
tain range. 

Commission men assigned to consider the matter recom- 
mended the prescription of a rule which, the complainants said, 
was a compromise between the extremes. Mr. Chandler said 
that the express companies had followed the formula from 
1914 to 1925 and said that all he was asking was that the express 
companies return to their practice prior to 1925. Mr. Mooers 
denied that the express companies had departed from the for- 
mula. He claimed that, generally speaking, the departures from 
the strict terms of the formula came within the exceptions 
allowed in the Commission’s report. 

Mr. Walter said that the formula was devised by the Com- 
mission so as to assure simplicity and ease in the calculation 
of express rates, with departures allowed only in exceptional 
instances. He cited examples where the use of the meander 
method had resulted in increases in rates from five to twenty 
cents greater than the rates he contended should have been 
published. The express companies, he said, departed from the 
formula, they claimed, so as to avoid fourth section departures. 
The Commission’s report, he said, showed that the Commission 
knew that fourth section departures were inherent in its formula 
method and for that reason had issued a fourth section order 
relieving the express companies from observing the fourth 
section. 

All the complainants asked, said Mr. Walter, was a restora- 
tion of the method used by the express companies from 1914 
to 1925. In the latter year, he said, they departed from that 
method, without notice to anyone. Mr. Chandler, he said, dis- 
covered their departure, by accident, even, as he said, sometimes 
gold mines were discovered. 

Mr. Yapp opposed any changes in the eastern part of the 
United States, claiming that on account of the multiplicity of 
railroad lines in the east that part of the country now had an 
advantage over the west in the matter of express rates. 

Mr. Chandler said that the attitude of the express com- 
Panies was unbending; that they would not do anything about 
the rates when he pointed out unwarranted departures and now 
opposed a revision of their tariffs because it would cost $30,000 
and seven months of time. He said that that was the excuse 
they offered to the Commission in justification of a do-nothing 
decision which would allow a continuance of a mulcting of the 
public in millions of dollars. He said the complainants were 
willing to accept the basis prescribed in 1925 on condition that 


— be observed as he said it had been from 1914 to 
2. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 15584, Sinclair Refining Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al., and 
cases grouped therewith. Effective date of order of October 7, 
1930, further Postponed to July 27, 1931. 

. No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. The order 
pote aed entered on December 8, 1930, in so far as same re- 
— said proceedings for further hearing upon Missouri Pa- 
uc petition of July 14, 1930, is vacated and set aside; and 
petition is denied. 
- P gs 20482 (and Subs. 1 and 2), R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 
rethee — A. C. L. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Order en- 
haeth ro y 12, 1930, as subsequently modified to become effective 

°, 1931, on not less than 30 days’ notice, is further modi- 
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fied as to C. C. & O. (A. C. L. and L. & N., lessees), C. C. & O. 
Ry. of S. C. (A. C. L. and L. & N., lessees); Clinchfield North- 
ern Ry. of Kentucky (A. C. L. and L. & N., lessees) and Black 
Mountain Railway, to become effective April 25, 1931, upon not 
less than 15 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 


No. 24280 (and Sub. 1), I. P. Thomas & Son Co. vs. A. C. 
et al., No. 22713, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. C. of N. J. et al., 
No. 23246, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. C. et al., No. 23376, 
Davison Chemical Co. et al. vs. A. C. et al., No. 22981, American 
Cyanamid Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 23621, Olds & Whippel, 
Inc., et al. vs. A. & K. et al. American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. and International Agricultural Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 


No. 24289, Farmers’ Grain Co. et al. vs. I. C. et al. Coal 
Trade Association of Indiana permitted to intervene. 
No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. McGrath 


Sand & Gravel Co. and Joliet Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8083. Application St. Louis Southwestern for 
authority to construct a line of railroad from Van Junction, 
northerly to Van, Tex. Application dismissed upon request of 
applicant. 

No. 24257, Sub. 1, Routt County Coal Operators’ Association 
vs. A. V. I. et al. Southern Pacific Co. dismissed as party 
defendant hereto. 

No. 22585, Kaw Valley Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Traffic 
Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Order further modified to 
become effective June 15, on not less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 24267, Refiners Oil Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Gloria Oil 
Co. and E. M. Valley permitted to intervene. 

No. 22389, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. and 
No. 22401, Sub. 2, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. N. S. et al. Order so 
modified that it will become effective on or before May 1I, 1931, 
upon not less than 5 days’ notice. 

No. 24256, John Rissman & Son, Inc., vs. I.-G.-N. et al. 
Southern Pacific Co. dismissed as a party defendant. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13771, petroleum and its 
products to Weber, Ill. Petition filed by F. A. Leland, for a 
modification of Fourth Section Order No. 10139, petroleum and 
its products to Weber, IIll., entered in said application, denied, 
sufficient justification for relief prayed not having been shown. 

No. 23868, Sub. 1, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Wichita Livestock Exchange Association, Wichita Union Stock 
Yards Co., and Wichita Chamber of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
ber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Fiber Wall Board Association, Celotex Co., Stewart Inso Board 
Corporation, Masonite Corporation, and Upson Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 3844, Excess income of Montana, Wyoming & 
Southern. Montana, Wyoming & Southern motion to dismiss 
application for want of jurisdiction denied. (See Traffic World, 
March 21, p. 715.) 

No. 23842, Sub. 1, State Corporation Commission of Virginia 
et al. vs. C. & O. and cases grouped therewith. Union Tanning 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8480, application of K. C. Terminal for certifi- 
cate to construct an extension of its line of railroad in Kansas 
City, Jackson county, Mo. Kansas City Southern permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Morton 
Sand & Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 

I. & S. 3380, iron and steel articles from points in south to 
trunk line and New England territories. Motion by New Eng- 
land, Central Freight Association and Trunk Line Association 
lines, respondents, of date February 19, 1931, that if oral argu- 
ment in this case be allowed it be heard by the entire Commis- 
sion, denied. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Fiber Wall Board Association, Celotex Co., Masonite Corporation, 
Stewart Inso Board Corporation and Upson Co., interveners, ask 
for dismissal of complaint. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & 
R. et al and associated cases. Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 
City, Mo., an intervener, asks that Commission grant no further 
extension of fourth section relief herein under fourth section 
orders 9500, 9600, 10025 or any other fourth section order, as to 
rates on cotton fabrics or piece goods from Texas or other 
southwestern points to Chicago and St. Louis and other destina- 
tions. 

I. & S. 3130, southwestern rates. Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce and Hutchinson Chamber of Commerce ask for reconsider- 
ation by full Commission. 

In No. 21651, Utah Shippers’ Traffic Association vs. A. T. 


Boston Cham- 
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& S. F. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective 
date of order and that same may be reopened and reconsidered 
by entire Commission on record as made, and that order be modi- 
fied. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. 
et al., and associated cases. Southwestern carriers ask for 
modification of report and order in respect to rates on sugar 
(cane or beet), in mixed carloads with corn sugar, molasses, 
syrup, glucose, etc. 

I. & S. 3518, cancelation of routing via M. & O. on lumber 
from Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad points in 
Alabama. Mobile & Ohio, J. R. Thames Lumber Co., Henry G. 
Brabston & Co., Watters-Tonge Lumber Co., Parker Lumber Co., 
Sims-Morgan Lumber Co., and Scott & Hamner Lumber Co .ask 
reopening and reconsideration by entire Commission on record 
as made. 

No. 20703, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Defendants ask modification of order by postponing 
present effective date for a period of 90 days, or until August 
23. 

No. 15030, Sub. No. 1, Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Complainant asks reopening, reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 20218, G. & 'W. Refrigerator Co. vs. Bush Terminal et al. 
Complainant asks reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 19301, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. and No. 
19881, Kingan & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. Swift & Co., 
complainant in No. 19301, Armour and Co. and Wilson and Co., 
interveners therein; and Kingan & Co., complainant in No. 
19881, ask for rehearing, reargument or modification of order. 

No. 23182, Sub. 1 and 2, Simmons Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Complainant asks for rehearing. 

No. 22083, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. 
Defendants ask for further consideration on present record. 

No. 22389, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. and 
No. 22401, Sub. 2, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. N. S. et al. J. E. 
Tilford, for and on behalf of carriers parties hereto, asks the 
Commission to postpone effective date of its order for a period 
of 30 days or permit publication of prescribed rates on one day’s 
notice. 

No. 20086, Sumter Packing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants 
ask for postponement of effective date of Commission’s order, 
and for amendment of order. 

No. 17000, part 7, rate structure investigation, grain and 
products within western district and for export. Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of state of Montana, on behalf of 
growers and shippers of flaxseed in Montana, concurs in peti- 
tion of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. et al. for reconsideration 
and modification of Commission’s findings and order in respect 
to rates on flaxseed, only to the extent, however, that such recon- 
sideration and modification will not in any manner further post- 
pone the effective date of general readjustment required by find- 
ings and order in said proceeding now set at June 1, 1931. 

No. 23408, National Zinc Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks reconsideration, rehearing and/or modifica- 
tion in matter of reparation prior and subsequent to September 
23, 1929. 

No. 22771 (Sub. 1), Falling Spring Lime Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Eastern Trunk Line, defendants, ask reconsideration of 
report rendered and for modification of order entered. 

No. 22020, Iola Cement Mills, Traffic Association et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Colorado Portland Cement Co., intervener, 
asks reconsideration and reargument. 

No. 23067, Magnavox Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complain- 
ant asks rehearing or reconsideration upon record as made. 

No. 22257, South Dakota Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. 
Cc. & N. W., and No. 22091, South Dakota State Highway Com- 
mission vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. Complainant, South Da- 
kota State Highway Commission, and intervener, Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of State of South Dakota, ask reconsidera- 
tion and modification of report. 

No. 22020, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants, Union Pacific and D. & R. G. 
W., ask rehearing and reconsideration of report and order, dated 
February 14, 1931; and postponement of effective date for pub- 
lication of rates prescribed pending rehearing. 

No. 18194, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. A. & W. 
17447, Chicago Wool Trade Association vs. B. & O. 
20571, Midwest Wool Trade Association vs. A. & E. 
20702, Midwest Wool Trade Association vs. A. & W. 
No. 20743, Midwest Wool Trade Association vs. A. & R. et al., 
and No. 20743 (Sub. 1), Same vs. A. & R. et al. M. Lyon & Co., 
member of Midwest Wool Trade Association, complainant asso- 
ciation herein, asks further hearing on question of reparation. 

No. 22367, and Sub. 1, Tilman O. Bush and Ardry L. Bush 
vs. B. & O. et al. C. & O. asks for modification of order so as 
to authorize publication of certain rates, to become effective 
April 15, on one day’s notice instead of 30 days’ notice as 
required by order. 


et al., 
et al., 
et al., 
et al., 


No. 
No. 
No. 
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No. 20873, Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainant 
asks for reopening for purpose of issuing a specific order requir. 
ing publication of a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds, also for 
the purpose of permitting complainant to prove the specific 
amount of reparation due, and for the issuing of an order direct. 
ing payment of such specific amount. 

No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association vs. ( 
& N. W. et al. 
South Dakota, intervener, asks for reconsideration and modi. 
fication of report, in so far as it deals with rates to South 
Dakota stations, other than those now accorded rates of 54 cents 
ewt. from group 1. 


SUPPLEMENTAL GRAIN REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Commission is working on a supplemental report in No, 
17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith grain and grain products, 164 I. C. ¢, 
619, which in the course of routine should be made public in a 
relatively short time. It is understood that transit rules and 
regulations will comprise the main part of the report although 
it is also understood that the supplemental report will deal 
with other phases of the subject of almost, if not wholly, as 
important as transit. 

In a way of speaking, this report is to forestall the filing of 
tariffs by the railroads in accordance with their understanding 
of the main report, which the Commission men, who have been 
handling the subject, believe is unwarranted. It is said that 
at the conferences which Examiners Mackley and Hall had with 
representatives of the railroads in Chicago, late in the winter, 
they were advised of what the railroads were proposing sufi- 
ciently in detail to cause them to raise the question with their 
superiors as to whether there was warrant for the steps the 
railroads were proposing to take, especially in the matter of 
transit, rates, rules and regulations. The Commission, in its 
original report, used general terms which, according to the 
understanding here, were taken by the railroads to give them 
much greater latitude than representatives of the Commission 
thought warranted. 

The proposals of the railroads seemed so much out of line 
with the construction placed upon the language of the Com 
mission by its own men that it seemed the part of wisdom for 
the Commission to save the time of everybody by putting out 
what might be called an explanatory report rather than allow 
the railroads to formulate their views in tariffs which the Com- 
mission, probably, would have felt constrained to suspend. It 
was figured that a suspension proceeding would cause such a 
postponement of the effective date of the grain revision that 
it was desirable for the Commission to prevent the delay by 
means of a supplemental report that would more fully disclose 
its ideas on the questions in issue at the conferences attended 
by Examiners Mackley and Hall. 


NEW HAVEN VALUATION SUIT 


The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has dis. 
missed law No. 78291, United States of America ex rel., New York, 
New Haven & Hartford et al. vs. Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission, in which the New Haven asked for a writ of mandamus 
commanding the Commission to make a valuation of its interest 
in the New York and Boston passenger terminals. Chie 
Justice Wheat, author of the opinion, went into the merits 0! 
the contention of the New Haven that it was entitled to a figure 
in the Commission’s report of the value of the property o 
the New Haven in the two passenger terminals. The Com 
mission assigned all the value of the terminal in New York t0 
the New York Central and its underlying company, the holde 





of the franchise under which the passenger terminal is mail: ee 
It assigned all the value of the Boston terminal t07 





tained. 
the company holding the title, 80 per cent of the stock of whic! 
is owned by the New Haven. 





Chief Justice Wheat said it was his conclusion that the | 
Commission did not err in declining to value the rights of the 7 
in the New York terminal and the approaches 


New Haven 
thereto. He said that, even if the Commission did err, it was 


at least gravely doubtful whether this court had the power, bY 7 
mandamus, to require it to correct the error, citing in suppo"' § 
of that United States ex rel. Kansas City Southern vs. I. C. ¢.) 
The chief justice quoted at length from tlt] 





6 Fed. (2d) 692. 


Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of : 
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statutes of New York from 1847 forward to show that the Nev @ 
York Central and its underlying corporation were and always @ 
had been the owners of the terminal and that all the New Havel = 
interest therein was its right to use the tracks and building: a 
As to the Boston terminal, he said it was impractical to seh] 
arate the interest of the New Haven from its stock ownershi! 7 





in the terminal company, which ownership gave it the right 
to use that terminal. The case was argued for the Commissi0 


by Thomas M. Ross and Robert E. Freer and for the New Have 3 


by John L. Hall and Charles Pengra. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
blished by West Publishing Ce., St. Paul, Minn. Cepyright, 
pabuanen oF 1931, by West Publishing Ce.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Trial judge 
should direct verdict where evidence is so conclusive that ver- 
dict for other party would have to be set aside.—South Carolina 
Asparagus Growers’ Association vs. Southern Ry. Co., 46 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 452. 

In considering motion for directed verdict, evidence must 
be regarded in light most favorable to opponent of motion.— 
Ibid. 

Carrier held as matter of law not liable for damages for 
deterioration in asparagus shipment, where bill of lading pro- 
vided shipment was made shipper’s “load and count,” and 
evidence showed improper loading. 

The evidence disclosed that an unusually large number of 
crates of asparagus were packed in the car and were placed 
across the car in nine rows with only one inch of space to be 
distributed between all the rows. When the car reached its des- 
tination, the temperature in the middle of the load was 105 de- 
gres, proving lack of circulation of air. It further appeared that 
the car was transported with due dispatch and was properly iced 
at all points where icing was necessary.—Ibid. 

Refusal to admit testimony under hypothetical questions 
not properly based upon evidence held not error.—lIbid. 

In action for damages to asparagus shipment, evidence that 
carrier’s agent saw car before it was shipped held inadmissible, 
where bill of lading placed duty of proper loading on shipper.— 
Ibid. 

Parol evidence should not be received to vary terms of bill 
of lading requiring shipper to load shipment.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s agent could not undertake responsibility on behalf 
of carrier in addition to that provided by bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Knowledge of carrier’s local agent of negligent manner of 
packing shipment could not impose liability on carrier, where 
shipper expressly undertook packing.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Hamilton County.) ‘Misdelivery” 
by carrier is failure to make delivery within terms of bill of 
lading, requiring claim within six months after reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed (bills of lading act, sec. 10 (49 USCA, 
sec. 90)).—Norfolk & W. Ry. Co. vs. Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust 
Co., 174 N. E. Rep. 801. 

Indorsee of bills of lading, not filing claim within six months 
after knowledge of misdelivery, held precluded from recovering 
against carrier (bills of lading act, sec. 10 (49 USCA, sec. 90)). 

Bills of lading in question provided that claims must be 
made within six months after delivery of property, or, in case 
of failure to make delivery, within six months after reasonable 
time for delivery had elapsed. It appeared that reasonable time 
had already elapsed when indorsee learned of misdelivery four 
or five weeks after it occurred.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading requiring institution of suits for loss within 

two years and one day after delivery is invalid (interstate com- 
merce act, sec. 20, as amended by transportation act 1920, sec. 
438 (49 USCA, sec. 20 (11)). 
Interstate commerce act, sec. 20, as amended by transporta- 
tion act 1920, sec. 488 (49 USCA, sec. 20 (11)), makes unlawful 
any limitation shorter than two years from time written notice 
1s given by carrier that claim has been disallowed.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) In action against carrier 
for damage to watermelons, consignee’s testimony that, when 
he examined car, melons were not properly loaded, was com- 
ee oulaville & N. R. Co. vs. Hensley, 35 S. W. Rep. (2d) 

(J. 

Carrier, when sued for damages, had burden of proving 
melons at beginning of journey were improperly loaded.—Ibid. 

Where car of melons proceeding in fair time was stopped 
on order of third person before reaching destination, it was no 
defense to carrier that delay resulted from flood.—Ibid. 

; Order of board of health at place of destination did not 
excuse railroad’s delay in delivering car stopped before order 
was issued.—Ibid. 

Evidence that melons when received were worthless war- 
Pegg: instruction allowing consignee recovery against carrier 
or full market value, less freight charges.—Ibid. 

Issue of carrier’s liability for damages to melons held for 
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jury; * ia evidence as to value before shipment was conflicting. 

If jury disregards instructions, verdict will be set aside, 
though instructions disregarded were erroneous.—lIbid. 

Carrier generally acts at peril when dealing with shipment 
as directed by stranger to bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Instruction for carrier in action for damages if shipment 
was stopped by stranger to bill of lading was error requiring 
reversal, though jury disregarded instruction and found against 
carrier.—Ibid. 

Carrier was not excused for delay in shipment resulting from 
stranger’s stopping instructions, unless given by owner of ship- 
ment or agent of shipper or consignee.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Public Utilities Commission’s 
refusal to hear evidence by applicant for extension of motor 
transportation route and hearing protestant’s evidence held re- 
versible error (Gen. Code, secs. 614-87, 614-91, 614-93).—Central 
Ohio Lines, Inc., vs. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 174 
N. E. Rep. 765. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Where orders granting certifi- 
cate for truck line had not become final before modification on 
rehearing, Public Utilities Commission did not lose jurisdiction 
to deny certificate—Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, 174 N. E. Rep. 737. 

Where Public Utilities Commission reversed order granting 
certificate for truck line, which order had not become final, error 
proceeding thereto will be dismissed.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Provision allowing motor trans- 
portation company 60 days to provide necessary service before 
granting new certificate held in applicable to certificate for 
irregular route (Gen. Code, secs. 614-87 as amended April 24, 
1929 (113 Ohio Laws, p. 486)).—Lillich vs. Public Utilities Com- 
mission, 174 N. E. Rep. 740. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


That the railroads ‘will become transportation specialists, 
not merely railroads, and will assume the responsibility of taking 
freight from the shipping point to its destination in the quickest 
and most efficient way,” using whatever form of transport best 
serves that purpose, was the prediction of William L. Batt, presi- 
dent of S. K. F. Industries, speaking at the annual dinner of 
the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York at the Hotel 
New Yorker, April 7. There was an attendance of two hundred 
and fifty. 

Nothing that tends to make transportation operation less 
efficient should be tolerated, the speaker declared. That should 
be as positive a guide in matters affecting human affairs as in 
things purely mechanical, he said. “Human friction probably 
does more to retard efficient operation than does mechanical 
friction,” he said. Greater efficiency in handling freight in ter- 
minals was given by him as the primary requirement of modern 
transportation. Said he: 


The alertness and openmindedness of progressive management 
will some day, I am sure, lead the railroads to a change in their 
present point of view. They will become transportation specialists, 
not merely railroads, and will assume the responsibility of taking 
freight from the shipping point to its destination in the quickest 
and most efficient way. In fact, freight may never see a railroad 
ear. Handled by these transportation companies, it will travel in 
the most economical and expeditious way. Such a broadening in 
the viewpoint of the railroad is essential if it is to continue to 
fully meet our transportation requirements. Before the advent of 
various competing mediums, the railroads were unquestionably the 
most economical and quickest means of conveying goods and pas- 
sengers. But scientific development has created new modes of transit 
which the alert railroad organization will adopt to its own uses. 
The railroads have the traffic soliciting organizations, the terminal 
facilities and the personnel to make broad use of every means of 
transportation, and to my mind, their future lies in taking full ad- 
vantage of every worthwhile development and not confining them- 
selves to the one method of transport by rail. In years gone by, 
the railroad was concerned largely with the time actually required 
by goods in transit and felt that it had done its job when the freight 
was on the siding, awaiting the consignee. But goods on the siding 
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are of no use and an insistent demand is arising that the railroad 
go a step further and accept responsibility for door to door delivery. 


Competitive costs of rail, highway and inland waterway 
transportation were discussed, and the effect of one on the other, 
by G. Metzman, manager, fréight transportation, New York 
Central. 

Between 1918 and 1929, inclusive, the Mississippi Warrior 
Barge Line handled approximately twelve million tons of freight, 
with a revenue of $41,750,000, he said, at an expense of $46,750,- 
000, leaving a deficit of close to five million dollars, or nearly 
41 cents for each ton of freight handled. That was purely an 
expense of operation, he pointed out, making no allowance for 
interest or return on investment in equipment and other facili- 
ties. 

The transportation cost on the Mississippi River was given 
as 11 mills a ton-mile, as compared to a cost of approximately 
10 mills for paralleling rail service, while that on the New 
York State Barge Canal was given as 19 mills a ton-mile, com- 
pared with a competitive rail cost of about 11 mills. 

On the Ohio River the cost was said to be 12.36 mills, of 
which taxpayers assume 6.36 mills, as against a cost of 9 mills 
for the competing rail lines. “This furnishes an industry sub- 
sidized through taxation, competitive with another industry 
which must necessarily assume full responsibility for taxation 
and, in addition, earn ample compensation to attract public 
investment,” he said. 

Referring to competition between the railroads and motor 
carriers, he said that in 1925 there were five million head of live 
stock trucked to market. In 1928 that had increased to 12 
million, according to his figures. Such comparisons indicated 
the enormous growth that had taken place in common-carrier 
trucking, he said. Common-carrier passenger cars, chartered 
busses, and common-carrier and contract trucks on the highway 
for hire should be regulated, he held, and the existing “element 
of discrimination and inequity” against rail carriers removed. 

The commercial development of the steamship business and 
the question of regulation of steamship rates was discussed by 
Oliver P. Caldwell, freight traffic manager, Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Lines. While he took no definite position on the question 
of regulation, Mr. Caldwell’s remarks seemed to indicate that 
he was sympathetic toward a view favoring rigid regulation, 
as opposed to that holding that there should be no regulation. 
His remarks were largely in the nature of reviewing past de- 
velopments with respect to the steamship rates, pointing to 
certain things which could be learned there. 

W. H. Chandler was chairman of the meeting, and Paul M. 
Ripley, traffic manager, American Sugar Refining Company, was 
toastmaster. A number of transportation officials, including sev- 
eral railroad presidents, sat at the speakers’ table with industrial 
representatives. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


Carrier defendants in No. 17000, part 3, cotton, have peti- 
tioned the Commission for postponement of the effective date 
of the orders from May 28, on statutory notice, to June 15, on 
statutory notice. The petitioners say that notwithstanding dili- 
gent and continuous work the carriers who are undertaking the 
publication of the rates on cotton required by the orders find 
it impossible to conclude the work in time to have the tariffs 
on file with the Commission by April 28 and make the cus- 
tomary distribution thereof to agents and the shipping public. 


BRIDGE LINES AND SECTIONS 15A AND 20A 


The Commission has set hearings, before Assistant Director 
C. V. Burnside of the division of finance, in No. 24335, in the 
matter of the application of certain provisions of the interstate 
commerce act (sections 15a and 20a) to bridge companies (see 
Traffic World, March 28, p. 778), as follows: 


On April 20, 1931, at 10 o’clock a. m. (standard time), at the 
office of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., 
for the following respondents: 

Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Company, The Covington and Cin- 
cinnati Elevated Railroad and Transfer and Bridge Company, Wil- 
mington Railway Bridge Company. 

On April 22, 1931, at ten o’clock a. m. (standard time), at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., for the following respondents: 

The Leavenworth Terminal Railway and Bridge Company, Winona 
Bridge Railway Company, Dunleith and Dubuque Bridge Company, 
The Atchison and Eastern Bridge Company, Louisville & Jefferson 
Bridge and Railroad Company, Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Company, 
Sioux City Bridge Company. 

On April 24, 1931, at 10 o’clock a. m. (standard time), at the Hotel 
Coronado, St. Louis, Mo., for the following respondents: 

The Shreveport Bridge & Terminal Company, Arkansas & Mem- 
his Railway Bridge and Terminal Company, Kentucky & Indiana 

erminal Railroad Company, Missouri and Illinois Bridge and Belt 
Railroad Company, Southern Illinois and Missouri Bridge Company. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3586, the Commission has suspended from 
April 6, until November 6, schedules as published in the follow- 
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ing tariffs: Railway Express Agency: Supplement No. 4 to I. ¢, a 
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C. No. 150; supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. No. 152; supplement 
No. 27 to I. C. C. No. 3194 (A. R. E.); supplement No. 21 to 
I. C. C. No. 3561 (A. R. E.). The suspended schedules propose to 


increase the estimated weights on berries from Arkansas, 4q 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to interstate 


destinations. The following is illustrative, blackberries, stray. 
berries and raspberries, in crates: 


Present, 24-quart crate, 38 pounds; 24-pint crate, 20 pounds, 
Proposed, 24-quart ciate, 41 pounds; 24-pint crate, 23 pounds. 


In I. and S. No. 3587, the Commission has suspended from 
April 7 until November 7 schedules in supplement No. 6 to 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific I. C. C. B-5835. The 
suspended schedules propose to revise the interchange and in. 


dustrial switching charges to and from certain industries at | = 


St. Paul, Minn., which will result in increases. 


EASTERN CONSOLIDATION 


Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., and Thomas 
Gates, president of the University of Pennsylvania, it is under. 
stood, have been selected to arbitrate disputed points in the 
eastern railroad consolidation plan, relating to the disposition 
of the Virginian, the question of trackage rights for the Penn. 
sylvania over the Lehigh Valley to Allentown and Bethlehem, 
Pa., and the price to be paid for the Lehigh Valley stock now 


held by Pennsylvania interests in the event of its final allocation © : 


to the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system. 


PAYMENTS IN ALTON RECEIVERSHIP 


An order awarding additional compensation to the receiver, 
special master in chancery, and special law firms and others 
connected with the nine-year receivership of the Chicago & 
Alton, was entered by Federal Judge George A. Carpenter, at 
Chicago, April 3, calling for payments totaling $750,000. The 
order is final, concluding the receivership, except for possible 
additional compensation as a result of the appeal of a group 
of stockholders who have objected to the terms of the sale to 
the Baltimore & Ohio, or refusal of the Commission to approve 
the sale. 

Silas H. Strawn, Chicago attorney, was the recipient of the 
largest individual amount provided for in the order—$zZ00,000. 
The other principal beneficiaries were William A. Wheelock, 
receiver, $51,500; Herbert A. Lundahl, special master, $50,000; 
the law firm of Burry, Johnstone, Peters and Dixon, $80,000; 
the firm of Taylor, Blanc, Capron and Marsh, New York, $80,000; 
the firm of Patterson, Eagle, Greenough and Day, New York, 
$75,000. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT of ownership, management, etc., of THE TRAFFIC 
WoOkKLD, published weekly at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 1931. 

State of Illinois) gs. 

County of Cook 

Before me, a ey yaw in and for the state and county afore 


said, personally appeare enry A. Palmer, who, having been duly swor 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor and manager of 
Tup TRAFFIC WORLD, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, 418 South Market St. Editor, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, Henry 
A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: The Traffic Service Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill, E. F. Hamm, Kenilworth, Ill, Wm. E. Eastman, Evanston, III, 
W. C. Tyler, La Grange, Ill., C. J. Fellows, Saint Paul, Minn., H. A 
Palmer, Evanston, Ill., Edward F. Hamm, Jr., Kenilworth, Il. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 


owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the er 


list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockhodler or security 


holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other ag 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such | 


trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contaiD 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir 


cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders S 


who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hol 


stock and securities in a capaciy other than that of a bona fide owner; pee 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- “7 


tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
HENRY A. PALMER, 
Editor and Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1931. 
[Seal.] BE. C. Flinn. 
(My commission expires August 19, 1934.) 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD can supply you 
with printed traffic forms at a low cost. A handy folder containing 
26 of these economical and efficient aids will be mailed free of chargé 
for your inspection. Write for your copy today. The Traffic World, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago. 
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Corrugated Containers Take a Test 


Investigation of Shipping Containers by Morton Salt Company Shows Way to Increased Protec- 
tion—Using Between Two and Three Million Corrugated Boxes a Year, Company Finds 


Out What It Is Spending Money For—Strength of Boxes Increased 75 Per Cent 
3 as Result of Things Found Out in Laboratory—Three Primary Fac- 


SINGULARLY convincing demonstration of the 
A value of patient, detailed investigation, as applied 

to shipping containers, that should be of value to 
other shippers is provided by the experience of the 
Morton Salt Company. As a result of an exhaustive 
series of labora- 
tory tests that 
company now 
buys corrugated 
fiberboard boxes 
of seventy-five 
> per cent greater 
' strength than it 
was using a year 
ago, and at no 
increase in cost, 
according to 
Wirt Morton, 
vice-president of 


eas. 








shit, else sit 











' the company, Company will discontinue use of the design shown on the left. c 
» who was respon- wide band and other features destroy strength of underlying corrugations. 
a ‘ po paratively narrow, large type, as shown at the right, simplifies the job of obtaining 
sible for the in- box with maximum strength. 
vestigation. 
: As the company uses between two and three million 


' boxes a year and is much more anxious to avoid a claim 
_ against the railroads than to collect one, the matter 
_ is of real consequence to it. One of the most interesting 
> things in Mr. Morton’s account is that the improved 
container is produced by the manufacturers just as 
cheaply as the former container, 
because of things found out in 


gr A ne a 


the laboratory tests. 
* The range of the experi- 
» ments, the wide number of boxes 


> tested, and the results obtained 
» make them of interest to ship- 
| pers generally, as well as to 
» container manufacturers. 

ia “It is usually just as easy 


> one of Mr. Morton’s comments 


» out about boxes. “Given the 
» poor cook will make a poor 
) meal. But give a good cook 

g00d materials and he will pro- 


~% duce something worth sitting 


” ae 
a |. en 
= 


Yenve 


i 


down to.” In the same way, careless or indifferent 
Manufacturing processes can spoil the best container 
materials, he says. 

For six or eight months elaborate tests were carried 
on, under Mr. Morton’s direction, in a commercial box 
testing laboratory at Chicago, covering corrugated boxes 
Produced by representative manufacturers. In all, some 
two hundred tests, using a thousand or more individual 


Good and bad examples of box printing. As a result of investigations, the Morton Salt 





Compression test being applied to sealed empty box. 
The best all-round = iy — strength of the fin- 
ishe OX. 


tors in Fabricating Process Determine Strength of Box 


By HoMerR H. SHANNON 


boxes, were carried to completion, with unexpected 
results. Before they were over, a number of manufac- 
turers were drawn into the investigation. They learned 
things that have made it possible to improve their boxes 
greatly, at no increase in manufacturing cost. 

It was found 
that fully fifty 
per cent of the 
strength of a 
corrugated box 
inheres in de- 
tails of fabrica- 
tion that would 
go unnoticed but 
for laboratory 
methods of anal- 
ysis. In other 
words, through 
the tests it was 
found that dif- 
ferences in the 
various boxes 
not apparent to 
casual inspection accounted for anywhere from 20 to 50 
per cent of their strength. 

By analyzing these differences, information was 
obtained that when practically applied by the container 
manufacturers, produced boxes that would withstand a 
pressure test of a thousand pounds out of the same 
materials from which boxes col- 
lapsing under half that had been 
made. 











| 








Plates used to obtain the 
Use of com- 


Large Variation in Prices 


“About the middle of last 
year our contract for containers 
came up for renewal,” explained 
Mr. Morton. “Much to my 
astonishment, I found there was 
a variation of nearly a hundred 
per cent in the prices submitted 
by representative container 
manufacturers for the same type 
of containers, so far as the spec- 
ifications showed. I naturally 
wanted to know the reason. 
There was some effort to justify 
the price differences in terms of 
the quality of the materials used, 
but that didn’t satisfy me. I wanted to know what we 
were spending our money for.” 

With that the program was put under way. The 
first thing was to find a “yard-stick” by which the rela- 
tive merits of the containers could be measured. About 
the only thing at hand or that was generally relied on 
by shippers and container manufacturers, Mr. Morton 
said, was the classification stamp indicating that boxes 
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on which it appeared complied with the specifications set up by 
the railroads. That, to the average buyer, served as the “police- 
man.” If the classification stamp appeared on the box the 
shipper generally assumed it must be all right. 

But all these boxes carried the classification stamp and the 
bids of the manufacturers ranged over a large segment of the 
price scale. 

The first thing developed by the laboratory tests was that 
practically every manufacturer of corrugated boxes used good 
materials. The next was that, after those materials had been 
manufacturer into boxes, the results “spread all over the map.” 

In this connection it was pointed out that the specifications 
on which the classification stamp is based deal only with the 
materials going into boxes. For shipments of given weight and 
dimensions, the liners outside the corrugated sheet must not 
be below given thickness or weight, the corrugated sheet must 
be a certain thickness, and must measure up to a prescribed 
bursting test. The stamp indicates nothing about the made up 
box beyond that the materials that went into it met those 
specifications. 


All That Glitters Isn’t Gold 


“All that glitters isn’t gold—and all corrugated boxes that 
have the railroad stamp on them aren’t good boxes’—at least, 
that was shown by 
tests of the set up 
boxes, Mr. Morton said. 
He went on, however, 
to qualify that asser- 
tion by saying that the 
tests indicated no cor- 
relation between high 
price and high strength 
in the fabricated box— 
that all those boxes 
carrying the classifica- 
tion stamp might be 
good boxes, but not 
necessarily the _ best, 
for his purposes, at 
least. In some _in- 
stances, good materials 
appeared to lose some- 
thing as a result of the 
fabricating process, 
while in others poor 
materials gained some- 
thing. At least, there 
was no definite rela- 
tionship between the 
quality of the materials 
and the quality of the 
finished boxes. 

So the tests con- 
tinued, in an effort to 
determine the import- 
ant factors in the man- 
ufacturing process con- 
tributing to the 
strength or weakness 
of the boxes. One of 
the first steps had been to ask all manufacturers who submitted 
bids to send samples from the ordinary machine run of. com- 
mercial boxes. Tests were made of those, and then a carload 
was ordered from a number of the manufacturers whose samples 
had shown high strength. In addition, tests were made of all 
the different boxes Mr. Morton’s company had in stock. When 
one manufacturer was eliminated as a possible source of supply, 
it might be that samples were solicited from another. At any 
rate, the tests went on. One set of boxes after another was 
subjected to the laboratory examination and results were charted 
with all possible system and detail. 





Three Oustanding Requirements 


As the evidence accumulated, it became apparent, Mr. 
Morton said, that there were three primary factors to be watched 
in the fabrication of a box. If any one of them was done im- 
properly the strength of the box would be materially reduced. 
Taken all together, they either made or destroyed the box. 
Those three things are the silicating, or gluing of the liners to 
the corrugated sheet; the scoring of the box, or creasing the 
sheets for the folds; and printing. There are, of course, other 
details to be watched, but—to add the testimony of Don L. 
Quinn, in whose laboratory the investigations were carried on 
and who probably has had as much experience in box testing 
as any other man in the country—‘“those are the outstanding 
factors in the manufacturing process that go to make a good or 
bad box. They are the most common points responsible for 
variation in strength of finished boxes.” 
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Warehouse scene showing some of the millions of boxes affected by the extensive 
laboratory investigations conducted by the Morton Salt Company. 
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Those conclusions are not necessarily to be regarded ag 
revolutionary, but taken with the general facts revealed by the 
investigation, they should serve to focus the attention of ship. 
pers and container manufacturers on the importance of box 


fabrication. It is likely that every large manufactrer has known 
that scoring the board too deeply would weaken the made up box 
at the edges where the fold is made; or that, if the score were 
not heavy enough, folding of the board would be imperfect and 
the operation would result in a weak box. In the same way, it 
has been pretty generally recognized that an imperfect job of 
gluing the corrugated sheet to the liners on either side would 
cause a loss of strength in the finished board. An even, smooth 
job of gluing gives the combined strength of all three sheets at 
every point. If that has been done improperly, each sheet may 
give singly, under strain—the principle being the same as that of 
trying to break a bundle of sticks one at a time or all together, 

No new wisdom, in a real sense, was brought into the world 
by the discovery in the laboratory, through the Morton experi. 
ments, that a box must be silicated properly and that it must be 
properly scored—at least no new wisdom beyond that of em- 
phasis, and that it was found that these things were not gen- 
erally being done with the care necessary to produce boxes of 
maximum strength from given materials. But the results of 
investigating printing of boxes sides are believed to be novel. It 
was found that as much 
as twenty per cent or 
more oi the strength of 
a box might be de 





stroyed by printed 
work on it. One of the 
accompanying illustra- 


tions shows a box used 
by the Morton company 
with a wide printed 
band running around it. 
It is impossible to get 
a design of that char- 
acter smoothly on the 
box without crushing 
the underlying corruga- 
tions, to greater or less 
extent, it is pointed out. 
Wide type should be 
avoided or any contin- 
uous design. Type may 
be large, but it should 
be relatively narrow. It 
is the wide or unbroken 
plate used in printing 
that does the harm. It 
is such differences as 
these, that might not 
be noticed on casual 
inspection, that labora- 
tory methods prove to 
be highly important. 


Arch Must be Preserved 


“The arch is the 
unique feature of the 
corrugated box,” Mr. 
Quinn said. “It is the point on which the box is justified. Any- 
thing that breaks it down before the box goes into service re 
duces the protection given the contents by that much. You 
mustn’t forget that all these things are cumulative. If ten per 
cent of the potential strength is lost here, five per cent there, 
and another five per cent somewhere else, the result is that you 
get a box only 80 per cent as strong as it should be.” 

In the actual tests of standard commercial boxes it was 
found that, on the average, they would stand a pressure test of 
about five hundred pounds. That test consists simply of sub 





jecting the made up box to a gradually increasing pressure with | 7 


one of the commercial machines available for that purpose, until 
it crumples. By proper manufacturing methods, 


boxes col 7 
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structed of the same materials can be made to withstand pres |] 


sures of a thousand pounds or more. “And,” says Mr. Morton, “it 
is no more expensive to produce the one than the other. 
that is needed is a good cook.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Morton, the pressure test applied t0 © 
the finished box is far more significant than most other tests 9% 
In particular, it gives the shipper a much better idea of the © 


service he may expect from a given box than do the tests of 
materials on which the classification stamp is based. 

“No shipper wants to file claims,” he went on. “We wail 
our boxes to carry through to the customer in good shape. 4 


shipper never gets his money back from a claim. His entire 4 
attention should be directed to keeping a satisfied custome! 7 


“If. I can buy containers with twice the carrying capacity ° 
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or to the container manufacturer, I want to do it. It naturally 
occurs to one to question why the container manufacturer hasn’t 
done What we have done here and made his boxes accordingly. 
There are, undoubtedly, several reasons for that, but one of 
them is that, because of this artificial “police” represented by 
the railroad classification stamp, he hasn’t had to. His materials 
were up to those specifications. That stamp doesn’t represent 
the approval of this or that railroad; it indicates that all the 
railroads will accept the box bearing it for shipping purposes. 
To a great many small shippers it is almost like a government 
stamp, setting up a standard. The small shipper doesn’t go 
behind the stamp.” 


Railroads Should Revise Requirements 


Mr. Morton expressed the view that there was a responsi- 
pility on the railroads to revise their specifications in line with 
existing requirements and technique. If that were done, it 
would not mean any hardship to the shipper, he pointed out; 
the task of complying with more exacting specifications would 
rest on the container manufacturer. The specifications to which 
the stamp certifies have remained the same almost since the 
inception of the fiber container industry. In the meantime, 
shipping conditions have changed, the containers themselves 
have changed, and all the conditions bearing on the reasonable- 
ness of that test have altered. The “police’ has remained the 
same. 

Whether or not shippers and container manufacturers have 
been justified in regarding the stamp as setting a “standard,” 
that is what has happened, in large measure, Mr. Morton said. 
The result has been that the quality of boxes has been held down 
artificially. It is not a question of one type of container against 
another, it was stated, but simply a matter of getting the best 
boxes modern practices would provide. 

On that matter of the responsibility of the railroads for 
revising their “policeman,” Mr. Quinn pointed out that it would 
be difficult for them to police the fabrication processes. It was 
true, however, he said, that the puncture test on which the 
classification stamp largely rested was out of date. At the time 
the fiber containers were introduced into the classification the 
only tests available were those in use in the paper industry— 
in other words, they related only to materials. It might be 
possible, he thought, to develop something a little beyond that. 

At any rate, it should be clear, these two men think, that 
minimum conditions governing the acceptability of a package by 
the railroads should not be regarded as a “standard” by shippers 
and containers manufacturers. 

Only the barest outline of the Morton investigations have 
been given, but it is backed up by the assertion, based on definite 
measurement, that the Morton company is now getting con- 
tainers 75 per cent stronger than a year ago. 


ST. LOUIS MART BUILDING 


A veritable industrial fair will be established in St. Louis 
next November on completion of the 20-story St. Louis Mart 
Building, now in course of construction at a cost of $5,000,000. 
Combining the salient features of outstanding mart buildings 
throughout the country, the structure will afford every type 
of merchandising service. Entire floors will house permanent 
displays of railway equipment and heavy machinery, building 
materials, and the products of many other industries; adequate 
warehouse space will be available, and modern office suites will 
be provided in the tower portion of the building. 

_ The structure is being erected by the St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad Association, composed of sixteen trunk lines, and will 
be operated by the St. Louis Mart, Inc., a syndicate of St. Louis 
business men, of which E. L. Stancliff is president. Occupying 
an entire block at Twelfth Boulevard and Spruce street, the 
a Mart will have the advantage of a location in the heart of the 
» downtown retail and wholesale district, at the same time being 
» served directly by railroad tracks and truck docks. The build- 

| 08, which will face the Municipal Plaza of public buildings, 
Will be within hailing distance of the largest downtown hotels 
and retail establishments. 

The structure will contain approximately twenty-five acres 
of floor space. Private railway docks accommodating 100 in- 
bound and 100 outbound cars daily will afford immediate access 
to nineteen trunk line railroads operating twenty-nine lines. An- 
other significant feature of the building will be its truck docks 
permitting the simultaneous spotting of 50 trucks. High-speed 
freight elevators with capacities of from 10,000 to 18,000 pounds 
will handle loaded motor trucks direct to all industrial floors. 

Occupying one floor will be an extensive railway equipment 
- Machinery mart, the only permanent exhibit of its kind 
+ country, according to Mr. Stancliff. It will contain every- 
ng from door knobs to engines. Booths for exhibit space and 

€s headquarters will occupy the center of the floor, while 
surrounding the area will be combination display rooms and 
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sales offices. Another floor will house a huge permanent ex- 
hibit of building materials. There will be furniture and elec- 
trical marts and comprehensive displays of everything that 
goes into the building and equipment of industrial plants, in- 
stitutions and homes. 

Because of the extensive warehouse space available to ex- 
hibitors, rapid shipment of merchandise will be facilitated, it 
is pointed out; in many instances delivery could be made within 
twenty-four hours after receipt of orders on merchandise stocked 





in the building, while several days might be required were it 
shipped direct from factories. 

In addition to Mr. Stancliff, the board of directors of the 
St. Louis Mart, Inc., comprises: Harry Scullin, president, Scul- 
lin Steel Company, chairman of the board; Harold M. Bixby, 
president, St. Louis Aviation Corporation; Charles E. Richard- 
son, industrial realtor; Lon W. Harlow, vice-president, Southern 
Surety Company; Thomas H. Glancy, capitalist; A. J. Davis, 
sales manager, Scullin Steel Company; Charles Gilbert, man- 
ager, Scullin estate; and R. H. McRoberts, attorney. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


Shipments in the territory of the Allegheny Regional Ad- 
visory Board will show a decrease of 7.5 per cent the second 
quarter of this year, compared with the same period a year ago, 
according to estimates of the board commodity committees. 
The actual number of loadings a year ago was 787,288 cars, 
while the number expected in the coming quarter is 728,385. 
The March meeting of the board was not held. The next meet- 
ing will be at Uniontown, Pa., June 11. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports, showing 
the anticipated volume of shipments the second quarter of this 
year compared with actual shipments in the same period last 
year, follows: 





Prospective % of 


Commodity Decrease 
Agricultural implements and vehicles, other than automobiles...Sam 
509.56 0:0:64.60 0d 0dd6 00 64004040 e OOS EdENEESEES 44.8 
rs dk casa Sates eae TCA Se Rewer eae eee 4.8 
oath ahah niece tiie sib she aieled 40 00a HEN ON Oe aOR Nee CESS 25.0 
rr So. oak ence eaeeekes need semen snmeeeesne ee *3.0 
i, a eget 6 bbe ROA Raed Sus OWASSO LEN CEER OKEa ae E+ 9.1 
PE DaUchaeeebient 96h 6ds0000 dd s4S545 99008 eS ONS PENS DAE ES A *4,2 
EE EEE Ry ETE eee ee we PES nner Sr pe ee mS nO eee 9.8 
Brick, __— RR ee ne re ee Te rem 7.3 
Canned goods, all canned food products (includes catsup, jams, 

JOSON, GUVEE, PUGRIOR, PUOUSTVER, GUC.) conc cscccccccersecosescs 10.9 
£6 ceuisiva baeebdedsGabad ste ss. dweabeded douche nentascetencaee 32.5 
0 eee ere (is svaGew sea setbesekaneess 17.8 
ee rr en eT ee en *3.1 
RE Sikh iio keep ee W ues 666906054 45 65 4.4059 N49 9.994504408000000000400% 1.7 
TS er ee 4.0 
COR, GE TOE. WO CINE oes cccccccccecescccceccese 4.0 
Coal, western Pennsylvania district (high volatile)............. 9.5 
Coal, central Pennsylvania district (low volatile)............... *7.0 
EE ho anaes gia wn Sha O46 66:9 -06b0 5640 S455 65400460 oR RaNS 8.1 
I 558 505654565 446000600 045689504608 0060000aes0Rs CEOS 22.0 
EELS ne ae SEP eee ne eam 5.5 
Earthenware and Rr re en ee ee re re 23.7 
EEE rT re Pee re ee ene re 8.1 
PE, b6sc edukeid seeder ecsasdbneeesetaadboensbuateeagasenen 2.4 
EE adc uhdpbh ads ethan kewesn due teehsoseseeesianvaeav se 2.5 
Deeee, SROGL GUE GEREE MElEl PEOGUCEE 2c cccccccccccccccccccecceses Same 
SE oc wb ee whe he 66a h oud s One 1659 666690seeasteseseeeesencd Same 
Glass, bottles and containers of all kinds .............cceeeeeeee .0 


Glass, general glassware; pressed and blown tableware; flint and 
SE PE IES o .6:0.0 6.0 6:00.06 060664600040 500060400606420060 
Glass, flat building glass products, including hand and machine 
made window glass .........seseees eevccevce COSCO USCCOOCCeee 
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eT ere or ee Te 1.5 
Glass, rough, rolled and ribbed, wire glass, opalescent glass and 

eee Ee re rn re rrr ry eer ee 20.3 
NG NE Fre ancia oi oaia ara 5,4 4's GWReled See SED Sib. Ce ON EK Cee w HE AEs eee eel 48.6 
BE, WENO GU GITRTED. oc ciecicisccecctevcserescesiccevesarewee teens 28.2 
eo Weide bia ainda er Mibee WAVER nie ae dlae oS arm ee 2.6 
Iron and steel (iron, pig and bloom; rails and fastenings, bar 

and sheet iron, structural iron and iron pipe)............... 7.4 
dacs ane paw eke eed sneeeeeeu oe Sanineinamebaniee es 15.2 
I ciclo ac inoico arranak de 6 everw sma ais 0:01 ie meee iae-o e aLeielm emis 38.5 
Soni. ob dS ord ea eS ACR elel se Sta are leh ora we wees 7.2 
ROE eT TT ere ee Tre Te A Sie iba > aah aves 10.0 
Lumber and forest products (logs, posts, poles and cordwood; 

ties; pulp wood; lumber, timber, box shooks, staves, and 

DEIR: CURSE TOTES PTOGUCES) 265 ccsiccisccdcccccsceecsecese 19.0 
chloe Ga are nde A 8a boats eine aa Cale Nee Cake Re mee 39.1 
EE EEE STE eT EE EN ree ee 18.8 
Paints and oils ....... 25.0 
Paper and products “hie 
Petroleum and products: 

a re ala aera diai eid dhidew Afar vie e didiaas Ww Waele Gee eeepc ae ae eeu *1,2 


Box cars—loaded with drums 
ESS Se are cree rar eee 
Rubber and products ...... aad 
Band and Gravel ....ccssoce 
Sg cre 
Sewer pipe and drain tile 
EES Re roe 
Stone and products .. as 
I rao oh oso vald cas ata ar'w es alist iui wale WIR A elelgtbe ia b:4 Wield -s0e-Suw seca a aveer eS y 
SIE NNN 3255 fac ic ar's, Sud w vel Simo cerW- wire Sia wane ore Meee a eam lem eae wal Same 


Grand total 


*Increase. 


PACIFIC N. W. BOARD 


The eighteenth regular meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Advisory Board will be held at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash., June 12, the spring meeting having been omitted. Com- 
modity committee reports submitted to the board indicate that 
shipments in the territory the second quarter of this year will 
show a decrease of 8.9 per cent, as compared to actual shipments 
a year ago. Total loadings in that period a year ago were 
322,047 cars, while the anticipated loadings in the second quarter 
this year will be 293,399 cars. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports follows: 


Actual Prospec- 
ldg. tive ldg. 
1930 1931 
Commodity— Total Total % Inc. % Dec 
UE ooo ne sieenjs mane e@ ow sido 1,123 100 91.1 
Agricultural implements .......... 117 55 53.0 
Canned fruits and vegetables...... 856 1,310 53.0 
Castings, machinery and boilers.... 496 427 13.9 
Cement Industry: 
NS ahr A ddides wick werusoniah omen 4,247 4,135 2.6 
COMCTSTE PFOGUCIS 2.00 ccsscsece 219 198 9.8 
RO rer 4,466 4,333 3.0 
eee eer 166 279 68.1 
Clay products and lime: 
ree 953 826 13.3 
ee ee rr ene 407 370 9.1 
eS ee ae 1,360 1,196 12.0 
Coal and coke...... ROT ee Gr ee 8,750 7,475 14.6 
I IN io 6. 34:5: 600 8 wie oe0re 468 491 4.9 
Dried fruits: 
EID 5. ia. v arplavew-aeseinierw wire 13 16 23.1 
ee re ee 148 8 94.6 
ME sarictvey ainda Sand Cameaeniee 161 24 85.1 
I © i558, cp: stg. acre 1a wks, nares 168 132 21.4 
EE  sebacana peau sar sae ucialeie 480 673 40.2 
NT led has ale ow: S ei aiae, As ab ard ark ao 440 420 4.5 
Fresh fruits: 
es ar rg aia ud velo Wa aired 3,856 4,065 5.4 
shih Na Sine Riacsig ie oie acelemicy 11 75 581.8 
BE. Giarasaa areas ese Sard we eo 747 487 34.8 
NE OTe eT re 5 0 100.0 
I eiciic é 050 oro win 6g ih wikis. 6-6cere oe ce 0 0 . 
EN NINN idcosias presdiaere. 9:8 wears erece:s 20 5 75.0 
IE ioriaiceisard ala Gtiw hak éae'Sr0-4 28 0 0 ts 
MINNIE acdc raceanoridsorm lots 4 ier0'06- 14-0556. cna 124 220 77.4 
RN i ine ye hagaccne os eeieae 0 nee 
SS ee 45 120 166.7 
ML ia ane eaeeneweae oc 4,808 4,972 3.4 
Sn ee 464 492 6.0 
Grain, flour and mill products; 
Se, GUN MERNIIN 6-5 6-655 6.6.0 10:6-3:6000 7,439 8,100 8.9 
Flour and mill products........ 5,117 4,575 10.6 
MENS dele a lanas, 6166 36a. e moire we 12,556 12,675 9 
Gravel, TOCK GNA SENG. 0.6.20 s06.000 4,613 4,135 10.4 
RENE ee ee Cae 1,611 1,342 16.7 
ee aaa eT eee ee 926 797 13.9 
Livestock (except sheep).......... 1,878 1,880 1 
Lumber and forest products: 
OE SES aE ree 90,623 86,290 4.8 
eer 28,572 14,286 50.0 
Lumber (finished fir)........... 57,145 53,105 tok 
Lumber (finished pine)........ 18,020 15,316 15.0 
RES eee 194,360 168,997 13.0 
Metal mines and smelters.......... 5,182 3,358 35.2 
Packing house products............ 1,443 1,401 2.9 
Paper, paper products and pulp.... 2,193 2,410 9.9 
Petroleum and its products........ 16,559 17,387 5.0 
Poultry and poultry products....... 584 643 10.0 
0 BER ee re eee 1,993 1,978 PY i 
Sugar industry: 
RN 535 6 “Sidr oslo-id fasten vp Osada 3 3 ieee 
ee ree res eer 0 0 sis 
DE as. cu ng-4-'s ee arcta ewes 1 3 200.0 
aE EE SS Apap ver pra 4 50. 
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Vegetables: 
ECT OR rE eee 118 32 72.9 
ER ere rr ete ee 13 50 284.6 
EE i ices aleee one eee ee ba 18 25 38.9 
Peer ere ere 0 0 bates 
i a Sateseinws oe eee eee 0 0 oie 
SE CCT Ce eT 0 50 100.0 
rar BY a cetaidin ako ere mid he tax 8 08 6 5 16.7 
I 56 ckcs race bipte iar 6 Grae ece-eie 0 0 
BO IE, ckcewéniess menewsicier 0 0 oe 
fk RSEP eee erernrirn Sr aerers 73 120 64.4 
SE rrr rey 1,031 525 49.1 
PRIZE VORCTADIOCS..... ccc cvccas. 340 559 64.4 
RE: acdc ncKsdakameam peewee aS 118 70 40.7 
Peppers 0 0 oe 
Potatoes ..... 1,168 1,738 48.8 
Rhubarb ..... ae ee 0 30 100.0 
eer rrr re rr errr re 6 0 100.0 
0 rer reer 10 67 5 


String beans ................... 


SE DUIS ook cos ce tc awwwece 0 0 ean 
. | EAS res eee 3 0 100.0 
WHOTOTTIOIOIS 6 once s cccecwesecce 0 0 
. ee rte 2,904 3,271 12.6 
Wool—Raw and manufactured 
0 rere rye er re 428 415 3.0 
Miscellaneous: 
DRIBCGMATIOOUS ond cicccicsccccass 6,555 6,525 4 
Merchandise, LL. C. Ts. ...ccccce 43,935 43,800 
__ | ie Ramee 50,490 50,325 3 
CU Pe oo oir t ass oe scans 322,047 293,399 8.9 








AERIAL FREIGHT SERVICE 
Development in the near future of domestic aerial freight 
service, which may be slower than air mail and air express trans- 
portation but more rapid than land transportation, is predicted 


by Second Assistant Postmaster General Glover. This sort of 
air service will come, in his opinion, as the result of demands of 
merchants for faster delivery of substantial quantities of mer. 
chandise. 

Trans-Atlantic air mail service also will be a reality within 
two years in the opinion of Mr. Glover. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is planning to ask for bids for the carrying of trans-Atlantic 
mails and it is anticipated that more than one company will 
enter a bid, says he. 

“Commercial aviation is going to have the best year it ever 
enjoyed in 1931,” said he. “The entire industry has settled down 
and is on the way to greater accomplishments as the result of 
conditions experienced last year.” 


RADIOPHONE STATIONS ON AIRWAYS 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
has installed and placed in operation 13 marker radiophone sta 
tions between New York and Salt Lake City on the transconti- 
nental airway. Sixty-seven more stations are projected and 
these will be established along the airways where necessary. 


The stations now in operation are situated on Departmen — 


of Commerce intermediate landing fields at or near the follov- 
ing places: Allentown, Brookville and Numidia, Pa.; Bryan, 
Parkman and Vickery, O.; Helmer and McCool, Ind.; Grinnell, 
Ia.; Tarkio, Mo.; Big Springs, Neb.; and Granger and Laramie 
Wyo. 

These stations are supplanting to a large degree the marker 
beacon which has been used on the airways for some time. The 
marker radiophone stations are designed to serve both as 3 
marker beacon, informing the airman of his relative position 


along the airway by means of code signals, and as a radi- | 
telephone station affording communication by voice between the 7 


ground and aircraft equipped with two-way radio apparatus 


When operating as a radio telephone station the new type stz s 


tion’s function is that of making it possible for the airman t 
communicate his identity by voice to the ground, so that hi 
position may be reported along the airway by means of the 
automatic telegraph typewriter circuits. In the past it has bee 


necessary for the operator of the automatic telegraph typewrite 
drop over which the aircraft is passing to rely upon his visio! ~ 
to ascertain the aircraft’s identity with the consequence tha 7 
difficulty was sometimes experienced in weather affording poo! ~ 
With the new type station the airman communicatt | 





visibility. 
the necessary information to the ground station keeper direct! 
by voice, and the position of the aircraft, its destination an 
other necessary information is then communicated ahead t 
other stations which will watch for the aircraft and inform tl? | 
station of departure of its progress. 


ARMY BUYS AIRPLANES 


Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison has approve § 
contracts for the purchase of 150 new pursuit planes and © 
air-cooled engines at a total cost of $1,847,916.74. The Boeilt 
Airplane Company of Seattle, Wash., received a contract {* 
$1,541,366.90 for 185 of the planes. The Berliner-Joyce Aircr# 
Corporation of Baltimore, Md., will furnish 15 of the planes # 
a cost of $267,436.98. The contract for the engines, $39,112. 7 
went to the Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Paterson, N.: 
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Organization of Industrial Traffic Activities 


Forty-Fifth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


HE last article reviewed the opinions of both those 

within and without the traffic profession, concern- 

ing the proper place of a traffic department in an 
industrial organization and the reasons — commonly 
advanced therefor. Two main questions arise. First, 
what conditions or reasoning might support the con- 
clusion that the traffic department should have meager 
rank, coordinate with production, sales, and finance? 
Second, if it seems desirable to dispose of it area, 
then to what major function should it be subordinated ? 
In the following discussion, let the phrase “coordinate 
status” indicate assignment as a major department, 
coordinate with the production and selling divisions 
and, presumably, reporting direct to the chief executive 
officer. Then the term “subordinate status” will mean 
that it falls within some one of the functional fields. 


Coordinate Status Argument 


First, it may be observed that the reasons commonly 
given by traffic men for desiring this status do not 
necessarily sustain the conclusion that this is a proper 
solution of the problem. 

Let it be recalled that the argument runs as follows. 
The traffic department has contacts with practically 
every other department, or, more pertinently stated, it 
renders indispensable services for several divisions. 
Concede the fact. Then the inference is drawn that, if 
it is subordinated to anyone of the departments that it 
mainly serves, there is the possibility (if not probability) 
that its policies and efforts will be manipulated to the 
advantage of the parent department and to the disad- 
vantage of other departments. This possibility does 
exist. Then the conclusion is advanced that coordinate 
status is necessary to neutralize the department and 
prevent this result. 

The inconclusiveness of this reasoning can be shown. 
(1) The neutralization principle is but one of several 
organization principles that should receive consideration. 
For example, suppose assignment of traffic to sales does 
result in some slighting of the traffic phases of buying; 
nevertheless, such losses might be outweighed by the 
advantages of a closer coordination between selling and 
(2) The evils flowing from departmental bias 
in controlling traffic may be overstated. Traffic men 
appear to think that such dangers are real and, doubtless, 
they have observed instances of them. But this indicates 
little concerning their prevalence. (3) But, even sup- 
posing that neutralization is desirable, it does not 
inevitably follow that traffic should be placed in the front 
rank of departments. The function, as previous articles 
have shown, ordinarily sustains its closest relations with 
marketing and production; those with accounting, 
finance, office management are of a more routine char- 
acter. The objective of neutralization could thus be 
attained by allocating traffic to some one of the last 
tamed divisions. This solution might be objectionable 
on the ground that better coordination and more capable 
Supervision would follow some other disposition, but the 
leutralization aim could thus be realized. 

_ Observe, too, that, while the fact that traffic renders 
important service to several departments does not neces- 
sarily prove the desirability of coordinate status, the 
Opposite condition—namely, the fact that traffic some- 


times does function almost entirely for a single depart- 
ment—does argue rather strongly against this status. 

Second, examine the proposition from the viewpoint 
of the different interests involved. Doubtless, the posi- 
tion of the traffic department and its manager would be 
improved by such an arrangement. There exist the 
advantages of recognition, greater prestige, and, perhaps, 
larger pecuniary returns. These are incentives to effec- 
tive functioning and organization cannot properly ignore 
them." The manager is in a better position to exert 
influence, to make the transportation factor realized in 
the company plans. Assuming a good personality, he 
is more likely to gain the attention of other major 
executives, but, when a minor official, his views may be 
ignored by his chief and he has no opportunity to contact 
other executives. Enhancement of rank may serve to 
attract to the function more capable executive talent. 
A mental picture of a traffic manager holding a com- 
mittee of business executives spellbound by his mastery 
of his subject may seldom be realized in fact, but it is 
self-evident that men of initiative and capacity to direct 
are not content with subordinate positions. If traffic 
affords no outlet for ambition, migration to other func- 
tions will occur. Hence, assignment of traffic to co- 
ordinate status may result in a better functioning of the 
department, an education of other executives in traffic 
matters, and more consideration of transportation in the 
formulation of general policies. It is not surprising 
that traffic men plead for this standing. 

Consider it next from the point of view of the chief 
executive. The work of this functionary varies, being 
influenced by the pressing problems of different com- 
panies as well as by diversities of temperament and 
interest, past training, and real or supposed capacities 
of subordinates. But it is likely that most specialists 
would agree that the appropriate field of the chief 
executive of any large firm would include the initiation, 
approval, and interpretation of general policies, prob- 
ably with the assistance of the major executives; the 
study of general economic developments, so that plans 
may be devised to cope with important changes; harmon- 
izing differences between departments; general super- 
vision of the major divisions and application of correc- 
tives, if needed; building up the organization; acting as 
intermediary between the board of directors and the 
administrative officials; representing the industry in 
public relations. To do these things he must be freed 
from details and concerned only with the broader aspects 
of the business. 

The chief executive, then, should accord general 
supervision to the functioning of the several major 


1The following incident, related by J. P. Jordan in the Annalist 
of December 15, 1924, does not deal with the exact point under dis- 
cussion, but it does illustrate the point that ‘‘proper organization 
methods result in stimulation of effort:” “Some years ago the writer 
found the men in charge of over two million dollars’ worth of traffic 
movements of a company, working as a clerk would work, simply 
his initials appearing on the letters he wrote, the letters being signed 
with the name of a minor but higher official. He was finally given 
the title of traffic manager and became known as such. ... He became 
more interested in his work, with the result that inside of a year 
he had proposed and succeeded in receiving rate rulings which saved 
his company thousands of dollars annually. It was not the title 
which accomplished these results except as it indirectly was a means 
of impressing responsibility. The real reason for his better perform- 
ance was the fixing of the definite responsibility for traffic matters, 
a responsibility craved by this man for years, but never before fixed. 


He reveled in his greater scope of act vity, and for the mere love 
of making a record he accomplished much.’ 
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departments, should aim to maintain harmonious relations be- 
tween them, and should assume responsibility for general plans 
and policies. (1) In some cases he may be well qualified to 
give a general supervision to the conduct of traffic affairs, but 
is likely that, in the majority of cases, he can do this. better 
than the heads of other departments? (2) Not all the differ- 
ences between departments can come to the chief executive; 
in a business of any considerable size the problems would over- 
whelm him. Hence, the grouping of activities into sections, 
sections into bureaus, and bureaus into departments, so that 
some of these relations may be supervised by other executives. 
Are the relations between traffic and other functions such as 
should be carried up to the chief executive? (3) The planning 
responsibility requires knowledge of all pertinent facts and the 
exercise of trained judgment on them. Is transportation so 
constantly and vitally involved in most of the general plans 
and policies that the chief and major executives should rather 
constantly have the benefit of this viewpoint? It is, indeed, 
possible that, in some instances, the traffic manager may be 
valued for the performance of this general policy function, not 
so much because of his special field of knowledge as because of 
his general ability. 

Once more, what will be the attitude of other functionaries 
charged with the administration of specialties? They, too, suf- 
fer from the vanity of regarding their activities of prime im- 
portance and they are motivated by the same considerations 
that prompt the traffic men. The principle of limiting the num- 
ber of executives reporting to a common superior may be called 
into service, but it is rather vague at best. Seemingly, one may 
not say with certainty whether the proper number should be 
four, eight, or even more, and probably the number depends 
on the amount of such general supervision which the chief 
executive is called on to perform, together with the external 
demands on his time. But, assuming that the lower limit of 
four or five is desirable, first places will be preempted by 
production, sales, finance, and probably accounting; competi- 
tion for one or two places more in the front rank will be keen. 
Traffic must prove its superior right to purchasing, personnel, 
engineering, business research, and possibly others as well. 
This idea prompted the following statement in the monograph 
on the Industrial Traffic Manager published by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company: 


The wisdom of keeping the traffic manager free from departmental 
interference is recognized, but to lay down the general principle that 
the traffic manager should report to the president or general man- 
get has one decided disadvantage, in so far as it adds to the number 
of executives reporting to the president or general manager. If we 
were to make other officers in the company, such as _ personnel 
manager or purchasing agent whose work covers more than one 
department, responsible to the chief executive, we should soon have 
ten to a dozen executives reporting to the chief executive in place 
of the desirable limit of four or five. 


Third, the whole issue boils down to a question of the 
relative importance of functions from the point of view of a 
general planning of the business. On the answer to this ques- 
tion depends the necessity that the chief executive should give 
considerable attention to traffic, that other functions should be 
displaced from coordinate status in favor of transportation, and 
that high grade executives should be attracted to this function. 

Difficulties certainly beset such a determination. Jangles 
over the indispensability of certain functions are unprofitable. 
The organic unity of business is premised and the incapable 
functioning of even a minor division may cause trouble else- 
where. But this alone does not warrant giving such an activity 
a major ranking. Equally weak is the attempt to escape from 
such controversies by general pronouncements concerning the 
indispensable major functions. Such generalizations are quite 
likely to be the outcome of false analogies or insufficient data. 
Judgment concerning the appropriate major functions cannot be 
replaced by formulas. 

And the relative importance of functions varies not only 
from industry to industry, but from time to time. In early 
railroad days, the construction engineer was an important func- 
tionary; with increasing length of lines and competition for 
traffic, the railroad traffic manager became necessary; and some- 
what later still, large scale competitive manufacturing and dis- 
tribution brought forth the industrial traffic man. The legal 
function seems to hold a position in the organization of public 
utility enterprise that is not commonly attained among other 
concerns. Personnel management experienced a vogue during 
the troubled labor conditions of war-time, and, likewise, indus- 
trial traffic management received an added impetus from the 
transportation shortage. It is probable that business organiza- 
tion is always more or less influenced by pressing managerial 
problems as well as by imitation and custom. 

How, then, may the relative importance of functions be de- 
termined for the purpose of fixing departmental status? The 


outlays made by the several divisions or the number of em- 
ployes in them are too often defective as tests of importance. 
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For example, finance would not be excluded from major ran. 
ing because, ordinarily, it has few employes, nor accounting 
because its outlays are small. The logical test seems to jf, 





the extent to which the function must be considered in form, 7 


lating the general plans and policies of the company. For g. 
ample, the function of design might be of fundamental impo. 
tance in a certain stage of automobile production; at least th 
competitor with a good design would win. And in textiles th 
style element in demand obviously makes this factor significant 


On the other hand, suppose the case of a firm, in which th 
traffic activities should consist mainly in auditing expense bill; | 


filing claims, and occasionally looking after service, externa] 
transportation conditions being excellent. Under such circup. 
stances it is quite conceivable that practically all the genera 
plans and policies might be adopted and carried into effect with. 
out much reference to rail transport problems. 


Again, suppose a firm with far-flung markets, keen compe | 


tition both nationally and locally, with transportation services 


and rates important factors in that competitive situation, an | 
the | 
Then it seems likely that | 


facing significant changes in the rate structure and in 


alignment of transportation agencies. 
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many of its general plans and policies must take cognizance ¢ | 


these facts and their interpretation, that they should be formv. 
lated with the assistance of competent traffic men, and that the 


major executives should be constantly aware of the effect of | 
The first men. | 


transportation conditions on their functions. 


tioned case suggests subordinate status, while the last instance | 


argues strongly for coordinate status. 


Such, then, are the conditions and reasoning that might | 


justify this status. Certain qualifications should be mentioned, 
Coordinate rank has been regarded as one directly under the 
chief executive and the test of this is the reporting test—that 
is, does the manager report directly to the chief executive. 
Now the traffic, or indeed any other department, might report 
to the chief executive and yet not really occupy an important 
position. This might be due to nepotism, or possibly to the 
fact that the chief executive was better qualified than other 
executives to supervise it, or because the general training of 
the traffic manager qualified him to serve in advisory capacities, 
On the other hand, the traffic function may be regarded as very 
important, even though it is not placed in the front rank. But, 
if logical procedure prevails, the preceding argument seems 
valid. 
Subordinate Status Argument 


But, if the relative importance of traffic does not warrant 
coordinate status, then where should the function be placed’ 
Four questions should be answered. How many other func 
tional departments have any considerable interest in the func 
tioning of the traffic department, as it is organized? What allo 
cation will neutralize the division, if this condition really is 
desirable? What assignment would be productive of the most 
needed type of coordination? And what major executive would 
probably accord the activity the most effective general super 
vision? In answering these questions, it must be remembered 
that the scope of such functions as selling, accounting, purchas- 
ing, office management, and so on, is not always the same. 


If the services of the traffic department, as a matter of fact, 
are used almost entirely by a single department, such as sales, 
or purchasing, this should decide the issue, for then this would 
be the type of coordination to secure; interest in the perform 
ance of traffic would probably be present; and neutralization 
would not be necessary. 

Suppose a condition wherein the services of the traffic de 
partment are of considerable importance to more than one major 
division and that traffic itself is organized on the non-physical 
basis. It is then probable—at least, for manufacturing concerts 
—that its greatest service will be rendered to selling and pur 
chasing. It was shown in previous articles? that transportation 
factors are almost constantly encountered in the policies and 
operations relating to selection of markets, the location and 
conduct of branch house activities, the control of stocks, the 
delivery function, solicitation of sales, prices and terms of sale, 
and the retention of the customer’s good will. And much the 
same would be true of purchasing. These all make considerable 
demands on the informative and negotiative* phases of indus 
trial traffic work, as well as on the actual purchase of tral’ 
portation services. While transportation factors are by no meals 
insignificant in production—especially in plant location, plant 
layout, internal transport, product design, shipping containers 
and loading—nevertheless, a traffic division performing only 
general traffic duties probably would not function quite 8? 
constantly for production as it should do for the marketins 
divisions. 


2The 15th to 23rd articles of this series, issues of August 2nd t0 


September 27, . 
%As defined in the 14th article, issue of July 26, 1930. 
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Under such conditions, the service consideration points 
toward a market alignment, and the coordination argument tends 
in the same direction. The term, “coordination,” is a word of 
many meanings. As regards the present problem, two main 
types of coordination may be sought—namely, the problem of 
obtaining proper cooperation between traffic, on the one hand, 
and other functions, such as selling and production, and the 
problem of obtaining effective cooperation between the several 
industrial traffic and transportation activities, including ship- 
ping, receiving, trucking, and so on. If subordination to a 
common departmental authority is necessary to procure such 
cooperation, then the former type of coordination would argue 


‘for market affiliation and the latter would point toward the 


> most costly? 


| production division. 


Which type of coordination fails most frequently and is 
It is difficult to generalize about this. Shipping, 


' receiving, and trucking sections do cause losses by their failure 
' to carry out instructions issued by traffic, and traffic men know 
‘that many losses, some of them of considerable magnitude, are 
likely to follow the failure of buying and selling departments 


‘to consider transportation phases 


of their problems. Such 
losses, in the majority of cases, are due to ignorance rather than 
to unwillingness to cooperate; a campaign of education is neces- 
sary. Likwise, traffic men themselves need an education in 


'market economics, if they are to become most effective in 


solving problems of physical distribution. Often they need the 
assistance of selling department forces in preparing cases for 
the rate committees and the regulatory commissions. General 
instructions can be given both to the physical traffic bureaus 
and to selling divisions; but it would seem that many of the 
traffic aspects of selling and buying do not readily submit to 
detailed instructions and require instead personal contact and 
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conference. Without resorting to easy generalizations, in any 
given case, the inquiry should be whether the coordination of 
traffic with selling (or purchasing) is not more necessary than 
with shipping and receiving, and whether the latter could not 
be effected by giving traffic functional authority over them. 
Then, if it appears that subordination of traffic to one or the 
other of the marketing departments offers a fair chance of 
impressing the market forces with transportation viewpoints and 
traffic men with market knowledge, a good case would exist for 
such an organization practice. Some embarrassment might re- 
sult from possible differences between selling and purchasing, 
and the creation of a market manager to coordinate all three 
is a not illogical answer to the problem. 

But, suppose again that traffic serves several departments 
and, for reasons developed in previous articles, it has been 
determined to integrate thoroughly the traffic and transport 
activities—thag is, traffic has authority over shipping, receiving, 
trucking, intra-plant transport, and so on. Then, conceivably, 
production may have about as large an interest in traffic as 
purchasing—itself often organized as a production function—— 
or sales. General reasoning seems to offer no conclusive argu- 
ment for either determination; one would be as logical as the 
other. The decision may finally turn on personal considerations. 

Except for the neutralization principle, there seems to be 
little reason for the assignment of traffic to other departments. 
While the contacts between traffic and accounting are numer- 
ous, especially on the auditing side, it could hardly be held that 
the association is generally as close and vital as in the case 
of buying and selling. This is even more true of such functions 
as office management, treasury, and secretary. The generic 
argument for such a disposition of the function must be re- 
garded as weak. 
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INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Five-sixths of the Inter-American Highway lying between 
the Texas-Mexican border and the Panama Canal have been 
covered by preliminary reconnaissance surveys, and approxi- 
mately 2,300 miles of a total of 3,200 is possible for traffic in 
the dry season, according to advices from Pyke Johnson, secre- 
tary of the Highway Education Board, from Panama City. 


With Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads and chairman of the board, Mr. Johnson went to 


' Panama to attend a conference of delegates from Mexico and 
_ the Central American republics to consider the progress made 
' in realization of the dream of seven nations of a continuous 
' highway that will link the sovereign countries of the North 
» American continent. 


' way Commission. 


The conferees formally organized the Inter-American High- 
The meeting was called by the government 


, of Panama. 
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™ definitely known that no insurmounta 
although certain sections will be of more 


me the 


“Substantial progress has been made toward the develop- 
ment of the Inter-American Highway since the Congress in 
Panama seventeen months ago, according to report adopted at 
the closing sessions of the Inter-American Highway Commis- 
sion,” said Mr. Johnson, who quoted from the report as follows: 


Individually and in cooperation with engineers of the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States, the countries interested in the 
highway have now made mages peg J reconnaissance surveys over 
all but approximately 550 miles of a total mileage about 3,200. 


As work has progressed surmise has ge place to fact. It now 
le obstacles bar the way, 
é than average cost. 
Construction is progressing steadily. Panama is now finishing 
major part of her project to the Costa Rican boundary, and within 


» 4 short time the new road will open new and rich agricultural areas. 


© the 


legates to the conference spent two days inspecting highways in 
interior of Panama and were very favorably impressed with the 


e Progress being made. 






ot So Sustained have highway earnings been that returns are paying 
Mexi maintenance costs and providing funds for further construction. 
oa is making a great effort to open the road to Mexico City this 
Meri It certainly will be ready in 1932. Part of the road from 
— City to Guatemala is improved and the rest surveyed. South 
pon na great progress is reported. The congress here formally 
of all tho the Inter-American Highway Commission, representatives 
on the central American countries, Panama and the United States 
- we Pn attendance. Technical and financial committees were named 
Sonake immediately detailed studies of the financial aspects. 
. then 2,300 miles of the total length are now possible for traffic 
been bul season, while considerable mileage of all year road has 
pletion it, All governments were urged to cooperate in the com- 
of the road at the earliest possible moment. The highway 


20 pee bul. It can be finished at an early date if the will to do 


TOLL ROADS OR FREE HIGHWAYS? 


That public sentiment and policy, which traditionally regard 
the highway as a free means of communication, are generally 
antagonistic to the toll-road principle is stated by H. H. Kelly, 
of the division of highway transport of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads in a study of the history and present status of toll roads 
in the United States and other countries, reported in “Public 
Roads,” the bureau’s publication. 


The study reveals that the total length of toll roads now 
existing in the world is negligible—in the United States perhaps 
150 miles, as contrasted to 3,000,000 miles of public roads. 

“Where public need for express highways is greatest, they 
are being built successfully without recourse to the toll method 
of financing, and the trend is toward increasing development of 
such free superroads built and operated at public expense,” says 
Mr. Kelly. 

“Present systems of taxation place the major burden of 
highway construction and maintenance upon the highway users 
almost as directly as by the toll method, and in a much more 
equitable and acceptable manner. 

“Current proposals for toll roads in the United States gen- 
erally appear to ignore the basic economic factors involved. The 
problem of toll roads is first and foremost, economic; and sec- 
ond, technical. The engineering difficulties are not insuperable; 
the economic difficulties, however, have not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved. 


“Under present conditions, there would seem to be no justi- 
fication for toll roads in any highly developed country where a 
large mileage of public roads already exists; however, in un- 
developed regions of the world some basis might be found for 
employing the toll method as the first step in financing a trunk- 
line system of highways.” 


Hardly more than a score of toll roads are known to exist 
in the United States today, all being privately owned, according 
to the study. There are no toll roads of any character in 35 
states. There are toll roads, Mr. Kelly states, in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont and 
Virginia. Most of them are short stretches of highway. The 
best-known toll road in the United States, according to Mr. 
Kelly, is the Long Island Motor Parkway, a privately owned 
highway handling only pleasure-car automobile traffic, extending 
from a point near Flushing to Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island, 
about 45 miles. The rate of toll is $1 for a single one-way trip. 

“Including with original cost the interest on borrowed money 
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accrued and unpaid, this parkway today represents an invest- 
ment estimated at between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000,” says Mr. 
Kelly. “This parkway has not been a financial success. Its 
operation is continued chiefly because of the personal interest 
of the owner of the bonds and stock ($1,000,000 of bonds and 
more than three-fourths of the stock) and his hope 
eventually to justify in some measure the investment made 
in it.” 
Proposed Toll Highways 


Regarding proposals for the building of toll highways, Mr. 
Kelly says: 


During the last five years, the public press has reported numerous 
suggestions for the construction of toll superhighways, but none of 
these has ever been actually undertaken. Among the specific locations 
mentioned have been the following: From 138th Street in New York 
City to the village of Peekskill (elevated structure); from the New 
Jersey side of the Holland tunnel along the Atlantic coast to Atlantic 
City (semielevated); Atlantic City to Philadelphia; Détroit to Pontiac 
(elevated); San Francisco to Los Angeles; the Merced River Valley 
in California; Wilson River in Oregon; Buffalo to Niagara Falls; 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Gary, Ind.; New York to Boston. For most of 
these no definite projects have been advanced, and public sentiment 
as reflected by the press has shown itself unfriendly to the toll fea- 
ture of these suggested highways. 

Probably the most ambitious of all toll-road plans advanced in 
this country is that of the Union Highways Association for a nation- 
wide express motorways system. This association was incorporated 
in 1925, with headquarters in New York City, to encourage formation 
of “fan express motorways system which eventually will spread over 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, and link up all of the nations 
of this hemisphere.’’ It proposed to form 42 individual motorways 
corporations as members of the Union Highways Association, each 
of which would build and operate a separate section of highway un- 
der the toll plan until its cost was entirely paid off, when it would 
revert to the state. The 42 highways involved would include one 
transcontinental route from east to west, two routes roughly par- 
alleling the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and a compact network of 
roads between the middle-Atlantic and middle-western states. 

To promote the first of these 42 suggested highways, the New 
York and New England Motorways Corporation was incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York. The scope of this first 
motorways project is indicated by the fact that the corporation esti- 
mates that the cost of the 65-mile section beween he Bronx (New 
York City) and New Haven, Conn., will be $200,000,000. 

These toll projects are not to be confused with the activities 
of various organizations whose purpose is to encourage the building 
of publicly-owned express highways. An example of such organiza- 
tions is the National Highway Association, incorporated in 1912, the 
aim of which is the construction of 50,000 miles of national high- 
ways “to be built and forever maintained by the United States 
government.” With somewhat the same ultimate object in view, a 
joint resolution known as the Phipps-Robison resolution was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1929, ‘‘creating a commission to study proposals 
for a national system of express motorways.”’ As attested by docu- 
ments supporting the resolution and by the statements of the authors 
of the resolution, only publicly-owned highways were under con- 
sideration, and the use of tolls as a means of financing was not men- 
tioned. This resolution was passed promptly by the Senate, but is 
still awaiting action by the House of Representatives. In 1929, a 
bill was introduced in the Senate (S. 309) providing for the construc- 
tion of a post road and military highway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coasts, to be known as the Central Highway, in which the 
interesting provision was made that portions of the right-of-way 
could be leased to provide additional funds. 


In the United States, according to the study, the first toll 
road was built in Virginia in 1786 to carry the increasing traffic 
from Alexandria—which Washington had hoped to make one of 
the principal ports of the new republic—to northwestern Vir- 
ginia and the navigable streams flowing toward the west. It 
was known as the Little River Turnpike. By 1811 there were 
137 chartered roads in the eastern United States, with a total 
of 4,500 miles under operation, capitalized at $7,500,000. 

“The peak of turnpike development occurred about 1830, and 
the decline began soon afterward with the rapid extension of 
railroads and canals,” says Mr. Kelly. 

Opposition of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, which numbers among its members practically all the 
passenger car and truck manufacturers of America, to the toll- 
road principle, is recorded by Mr. Kelly, who adds that “the 
public will, as expressed in the laws of Congress, has shown 
itself to be opposed to the toll-road principle.” Under the fed- 
eral-aid road act of 1916, he points out, federal aid for toll roads 
is prohibited, and all highways constructed or reconstructed 
under provisions of that act “shall be free from tolls of all 
kinds.” In 1927, however, Congress passed an act permitting 
use of federal aid funds on construction of toll bridges and 
approaches, he adds, “providing that such bridge is owned aud 
operated by the state or a political subdivision thereof, and tolls 
are used to repay the state and permit the freeing of the 
bridge.” A sharp distinction, he says, has thus been drawn 
between publicly owned and privately owned structures. He 
adds that today the only roads in the federal-aid system still 
excluded by law from the benefits of federal aid are those ap- 
proaching a ferry or bridge built by private individuals or pri- 
vate companies. 


TEXAS TRUCK LEGISLATION 


A bill to regulate the operation of motor trucks which has 
been passed by the Texas House of Representatives provides 
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that the railroad commission shall have a wide range of jury 7 
diction over the two classes of trucks—common Carriers ay; | 


contract carriers. The bili exempts from the commission; 
control only those trucks engaged in hauling farm and rang 
products, raw materials, and oil field supplies to concentrati, 


points, gins, grain elevators, markets, loading stations, or qj 


fields within a redius of 75 miles. 


The bill allows the railroad commission to use its discretig | 
in granting any class of permit or certificate of convenience ani! 7 


necessity and specifies that it must take into consideration th 
adequateness of the service rendered by other common Carrie; 
within the territory. 

The commission would have power to fix rates, prescrib: 
rules for operation of truck carriers, formulate schedules, regy. 
late terminals and require monthly and annual reports to & 
filed. 

All truck drivers affected by the bill would be required 
pay $3 each for drivers’ license and the commission would hay: 
authority to suspend a license for violation of motor lav; 
Twelve hours is fixed as the maximum during which a drive 
may work continuously without taking a 10-hour rest. 

Operators would be required to pay a fee of $10 for a permit 
for each truck. Other requirements include adequate insurance 
and special identification and license plates. 


HIGHWAY CONTRACTS INCREASE 


Federal-aid highway contracts let in March were nearly fou 
times greater in value than those let in the same month las 
year, according to a report received from Thomas H. MacDonali 
chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, by Colonel Arthur Woods 
chairman of the President’s. emergency committee for employ: 
ment. 

The value of the contracts let last month was $52,356,395.24 
and of those let in March, 1930, was $13,108,763.46, showing a 
increase of $39,247,631.78. 

In addition to highway contracts, there were $1,860,197,3} 
worth of federal forestry project contracts and $81,300.04 worth 
of federal park projects contracts awarded in March of this 
year. 

“This increase in highway construction, creating immediats 
opportunity for employment of thousands of workmen, should 
contribute considerably to the decrease of unemployment in 
those states which have taken advantage of the greatly aus 
mented federal-aid funds this year,” Colonel Woods said. “h 


addition, the demand for materials created by the contracts 


should bring about a very appreciable quickening of the indus 
tries that supply them.” 


NEBRASKA MOTOR LEGISLATION 

The Schepman motor truck and bus bill providing for a 
increased license fee scale for such vehicles and _ otherwis 
revamping the law governing the use of highways passed th 
Nebraska senate April 3, by a vote of 29 to 3. 

It would fix a sliding rate of from $25 to $250 for com 
mercial trucks. It provides a new classification for trucks use 
on the farm or for delivery purposes in cities and towns, wit! 
a rate of $8 to $12, dependig on tonnage. 

City trucks licensed under this provision could not go mol 
than three miles from the city where they were operated. Fam 
trucks that would come under the provision are those engage 
in general farm work. ate. 

The bill would increase the seat tax of busses from $7. 
to $12.50. It would also limit the use of unusually long truck 
such as those used in the transportation of automobiles. Vari 
ous other changes are prescribed in width, length, and tonnag 
limitations. 


FIRST EXPRESS MOTOR VEHICLE 


With reference to the statement in the article “Motorizatio a 
of Railway Express Service,’ Traffic World, March 28, p. ‘8, 
that “the first motor vehicle placed in express service was 47 


one-ton electric bought by the Adams Express Company for us 
in Washington, D. C., in May, 1904,” T. E. McDonnell, presiden: 
and general manager of the Canadian Pacific Express Compal! 
Toronto, calls attention to the fact that, in 1901, there was # 
electric truck in the service of the joint office of the United 
States Express Company, the Pacific Express Company, and the 
Western Express Company, at Chicago. , 
general superintendent in charge of the joint Chicago office # 
the time. 


MEETING MOTOR COMPETITION 
Trunk Line railroads have been authorized to publish fr 
duced rates on automobiles (freight and passenger) and chassis 
set up, carloads, straight or mixed, minimum weight 10,000 to 
20,000 pounds, from eastern points such as Buffalo, Tarrytow 
and Syracuse, N. Y., Edgewater, N. J., and Chester, Pa., to trué 
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line and New England territories on five days’ notice, and rates 
> rom central to trunk line territory. These tariffs are to be of 
) the character of tariffs filed by railroads in central territory. 
> (see Traffic World, March 14, p. 668.) The desire of the rail- 


4) ,oads was to make their tariffs effective April 10, but the special 


) permission was not issued until April 7, that fact making it 

impossible for the railroads to carry out their desire to make 

) the reduced rates effective on April 10. The tariffs will contain 
April 10, 1932, as the expiration date. 

The proposed rates will be subject to the alternation rule 
® permitting the use of class rates if they are lower than the 
‘commodity rates to be published on short notice. 

The tariffs will show typical rates as follows from the De- 

troit-Toledo group: To Binghamton, N. Y., 101 cents; Clearfield, 
) pa, 95 cents; Cumberland, Md., 96 cents; Elkins, W. Va., 101 
» cents; Newark, N. J., 83 cents; Rochester, N. Y., 75 cents; and 
) Williamsport, Pa., 104 cents. 
: Even the government’s barge line is feeling the competition 
* of trucks and doing things to meet its menace. The Mississippi- 
’ Warrior Service has notified its railroad connections of its 
determination to establish as any-quantity rate of $20 on auto- 
* mobiles from St. Louis, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., docks of the 
© barge line. 
3 “This rate is necessary to meet truck competition,” says the 
 yate advice sheet sent to railroad men of the Southern Freight 
Association territory. 

It further says that the rate includes absorption of $2.50 an 

* automobile to the barge line docks at St. Louis “to cover the 
) drive-up charge to the docks.” The thought is that the rate was 
> made to cover a movement from an assembling plant in St. 
* Louis and that the absorption is an allowance to the shippers 
for driving the cars to the docks, made necessary on account of 
> “truckaway” offers to the shipper of the automobiles. If it is 
yan absorption of that sort it means that the barge line will 
7 obtain only $17.50 for its service. At present the charges for 
@ the transportation of automobiles are on the class rate basis. 





i RAILROAD BUS DEPOT 


: A new $150,000 bus depot has been opened by Chicago and 
’ North Western Stages in Sioux City, Ia. The station has 9,400 

square feet of floor space. One of its features is a covered 
» concourse 22 feet wide, which allows busses to enter from one 
) street and leave on another. Eight busses may be loaded at 


There are at the present time 23 arrivals and 23 


Sone time. 


kine 


Praney tna. Br 
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departures every day, in addition to special parties and tours, 
making this one of the major bus terminals of the country, 
according to the announcement. 


BARGAIN TRAVEL DAYS 


Two bargain days of travel, inaugurating a low-fare experi- 
ment said to be unique in railroading, will be held April 24 and 
25, when one-cent a mile tickets will be sold, good in coaches 
between all points on the Chicago and North Western system 
east of the Missouri River, with a ten day return limit, and 
round-trip first class tickets at the one-way rate, good in sleep- 
ing cars, with the same return limit, C. A. Cairns, passenger 
traffic manager, announces. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR RATES 


In The Traffic World of March 28, p. 782, under the above 
caption, the following appeared: 

Shippers believe the traffic executives will make an answer to 
their representatations which have been to the effect that trucking 
from the Jersey shore to door in New York City will be dess costly 
than the service now afforded by means of floating equipment and 
pier stations. The Baltimore & Ohio has been affording such a 
aseyies from its Staten Island terminal to New York since July 15, 


The last sentence of the foregoing is declared by an officer 
of the Baltimore and Ohio at New York to be incorrect. 

The sentence in question was based on an announcement, 
in New York newspapers, attributed to W. R. Richardson, freight 
traffic manager in New York. (See Traffic World, July 19, 1930, 
p. 157.) Baltimore and Ohio tariff men explained at the time 
that their company had made an arrangement with the Store 
Door Trucking Company to deliver and receive freight from it 
when it was acting as agent for consignors or consignees. There- 
fore, they said it was not necessary for the railroad company to 
publish a tariff because it was not itself giving the service, but 
affording it by the method indicated. 

It was not intended to convey the idea that the Baltimore 
and Ohio was rendering a door-to-door service, but to differ- 
entiate between the way that company was affording some 
service, by the use of trucks for at least part of the service, 
and the way in which some other trunk lines were affording 
service by the use of floating equipment and pier stations, ship- 
pers, notably 'W. H. Chandler, contending that trucking was less 
costly than the pier and floating equipment method. 





Ocean Shipping News 





INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 


Analysis of the origin and destination of water-borne inter- 
> coastal freight traffic between the Atlantic and Gulf and the 
| Pacific coasts in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, is set forth 
~ a — issued by the Bureau of Research of the Shipping 
» Board. 
: 5 Pointing out that the traffic in question amounted to 10,- 
» 125,980 cargo tons, the bureau says that approximately 71 per 
> cent, or 7,191,800 tons, of this commerce originated on the Pacific 
» coast, and moved eastbound through the Panama canal to ports 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The remaining 29 per cent, 
> Consisting of 2,934,180 tons of cargo, was shipped from Atlantic 


Re LET 


}and Gulf ports to Pacific coast destinations. 


“In volume of intercoastal trade,” says the bureau, “the 
Pacific coast, of course, outranks other coastal districts partici- 
pating, as all of the cargo tonnage either originates in or is 
: The north Atlantic dis- 
trict Was next in point of the volume handled, as 8,852,298 tons, 
or about 87 per cent, of the total commerce moved through the 
Ports of that district, 2,264,080 tons being westbound and 6,588,- 
718 tons eastbound. These figures represented about 77 per cent 


of the total westbound movement, and nearly 91% per cent of 
the eastbound. 


- 


“The Gulf coast, which reported the next largest intercoastal 
trade, showed a total of 1,097,863 tons, or about 11 per cent of 
the entire traffic, of which 476,783 tons were eastbound from 
mieten to Gulf ports, and 621,080 tons were westbound, repre- 
senting 64% and 21 per cent, respectively, of the eastbound and 
Westbound movements. The Gulf district was the only one in 


Which the westbound traffic exceeded the eastbound volume. 


“A total of 175,819 tons of intercoastal traffic moved through 
Ports of the south Atlantic district. 


This was about 2 per cent 





of the total movement. More than two-thirds of his tonnage, or 
126,799 tons, moved eastbound from the Pacific coast and 49,020 
tons westbound from south Atlantic ports. This district also 
participated to the extent of about 2 per cent in both the east- 
bound and the westbound movements. 


“As before stated, about 71 per cent of the intercoastal 
traffic for the fiscal year 1930 originated on the Pacific coast. 
Nearly 77 per cent of this eastbound movement was made up of 
two commodities, petroleum and lumber. The petroleum ship- 
ments aggregated 3,433,022 tons, or about 48 per cent of the 
total, and lumber 2,087,926 tons, or nearly 30 per cent. The 
oil fields of southern California supplied about 92 per cent of 
the petroleum tonnage, the remainder coming from the central 
portion of the same state. New York City reported the heaviest 
receipts of petroleum, followed by Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton and scattered Atlantic and Gulf ports. The lumber move- 
ment originated mostly in the Pacific northwest, about 1,684,000 
tons coming from 18 ports in the state of Washington, 364,000 
tons from 10 ports in Oregon, and about 40,000 tons from 3 
ports in California. Approximately 40 per cent of the Pacific 
coast lumber, or 856,000 tons, were received in the port of New 
York, 298,000 tons in Philadelphia, 305,000 tons in Baltimore, and 
162,000 tons in Boston. The remainder was distributed from 
Maine to Texas. Fruits, mostly from California, were next in 
importance, in the eastbound water traffic, with 480,000 tons, 
followed by paper and paper stock, 190,000 tons; vegetables, 
187,500 tons; fish, 115,058 tons; copper, 108,934 tons; pigments, 
29,261 tons; cotton and cotton manufactures, 35,797 tons, and 
animal and dairy products, 20,000 tons. 

“The outstanding commodity in the westbound intercoastal 
movement was iron and steel products, which, with 1,415,000 
tons, accounted for nearly 50 per cent of the traffic. Other im- 
portant groups were pigments, 162,500 tons; vegetables, 132,600 
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tons; machinery and vehicles, 127,000 tons; sulphur, 120,000 
tons; paper and paper stock, 98,700 tons; lumber, 46,000 tons; 
animal and dairy products, 33,700 tons; cotton products, 33,000 
tons; fruits and nuts, 19,388 tons; copper, 26,001 tons; tobacco, 
22,350 tons, and rubber manufactutres, 8,350 tons. 

‘Westbound iron and steel deliveries included 675,000 tons 
for Los Angeles, 454,000 tons for San Francisco, 116,000 tons for 
Portland, 135,000 tons for Seattle, and about 10,000 tons for Ta- 
coma. Pigments were destined principally for the same list of 
ports, Los Angeles receiving 53,000 tons, San Francisco 72,000 
tons, Portland 10,500 tons, and Seattle 24,000 tons. Machinery 
and vehicles went mostly to the southern ports, Los Angeles 
receiving 53,600 tons, San Francisco 48,000 tons, Portland 9,500 
tons, and Seattle 13,600 tons. More than 95 per cent of the 
tobacco shipments went to San Francisco, while sulphur was 
distributed to 13 different ports, Los Angeles receiving the 
largest consignments, aggregating 30,000 tons, and San Fran- 
cisco 29,000 tons. The other commodities were distributed more 
or less evenly along the coast.” 


* OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board April 8: 


Dutch and Kerr Lines Trans-Pacific Conference: This agreement 
provides for the operation of vessels of Kerr Steamship Company, 
Inc., Silverline, Ltd., N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd and N. V. Stoom- 
vaart Maatschappy ‘‘Nederland”’ in a joint service to and from Pa- 
cific coast ports of the United States and Canada, trans-Pacific to 
and from the Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Dutch East 
Indies, Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Calcutta and Rangoon. The Dutch 
lines on the one hand and Silverline and Kerr Steamship Company, 
collectively referred to as the Kerr Line, on the other hand are, so 
far as practicable, to operate an equal number of vessels in the trade, 
the sailings of which are to be as agreed upon from time to time 
by the parties. Neither group is to extend its Pacific service in 
the trade covered by the agreement nor commence any new opera- 
tion in the Pacific without first inviting the other group to par- 
ticipate therein. 

For the period from September 1, 1930, to December 31, 1930, all 
freight earnings, after deduction of commissions, arbitraries and 
handling expenses, are to be pooled, except that but 50 per cent 
of the net earnings on cargo to Dutch East Indies and Straits Settle- 
ments carried by Kerr Line’s Round-the-World Service are to be 
pooled. From January 1, 1931, or as soon thereafter as practicable, 
vessels of the parties are to be operated on a time charter basis 
at rates to be agreed upon from time to time and the total net reve- 
nue resulting from such operations is to be pooled, except that Kerr 
Line’s Round-the-World vessels are to be permitted to retain 50 
per cent of their net earnings, after deduction of handling expenses, 
arbitraries and commissions, on cargo carried to Manila, Dutch East 
Indies and Straits Settlements. The pooled revenue is to be distributed 
equally between the two groups of lines. No action is to be taken 
ene the agreement, however, prior to approval thereof by the 

oard. 

The services of the parties operated under this agreement are 
to cooperate with services of the same parties operated from Atlantic 
ports to Dutch East Indies ports for the purpose of avoiding con- 
flicts and maintaining proper relationship between the rates from 
each coast. Transhipment rates and facilities both in the Dutch East 
Indies and in the United States are to be maintained on a parity 
as between the two lines and terminal costs and assessments against 
shippers and receivers of cargo are to be equal as between the lines. 
Disputes arising under the agreement are to be arbitrated in London. 
The agreement is to continue in effect until December 31, 1935, and 
indefinitely thereafter unless terminated by twelve months’ notice 
in writing by any signator. 


Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Nippon Yusen Kaisha: Arrangement 
for through shipments of beans in bags from direct ports of call of 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha in Japan to direct ports of call of Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., in Puerto Rico. Through rate is to be based on competitive 
through rate via San Francisco. Transhipping charges at New York 
are to be absorbed on the basis of 60 per cent by Nippon Yusen and 
40 per cent by Bull Insular. The through rate is to be apportioned 
60 per cent to Nippon Yusen and 40 per cent to Bull Insular, subject 
to a minimum proportion to Bull Insular of 21.6 cents per 100 pounds 
after deduction of transfer charge. On shipments to Arecibo Bull 
Insular is to receive in addition 10 per cent of its proportion of the 
through revenue and to San Juan 2% cents per 100 pounds additional 
to cover landing charge. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company with Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha: Through billing arrangement covering shipments of 
beans from Japan to Puerto Rico, via New York. As respects the 
through rate, the apportionment thereof and absorption of transfer 
charges at New York, the conditions of this agreement are the same 
as those of the preceding agreement between Nippon Yusn Kaisha 
and Bull Insular Line. 

Blue Star Line, East Asiatic Company, French Line, W. R. 
Grace & Company, Knutsen Line, Latin America Line, Libera Line, 
McCormick Steamship Corporation and Westfal-Larsen Company: 
Agreement fixing specified optional rates on released and unreleased 
shipments of bananas and on shipments of bananas carried on deck 
at shippers’ or consignees’ risk from Puntarenas, Costa Rica, Panama 
Canal and Central America ports to Pacific coast ports of the United 
States and Canada. Released rates of $22.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds on 
quantities up to 8,000 stems and $20 per ton when shipment exceeds 
8,000 stems are applicable when shipments are released to valuation 
of 85 cents per stem on claims for which steamship companies are 
liable. The unreleased and on deck rates of $27.50 and $15 per ton 
of 2,000 pounds, respectively, apply on any quantity whether less 
than or in excess of 8,000 stems. ead freight is payable on bananas 
short shipped except when carried on deck. 

United States Navigation Company, Ins., with Bull Insular Line, 
Inc.: Arrangement for through movement of shipments from Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico to London and Liverpool, United Kingdom 
and Capetown, Algoa Bay, East London, Port Natal and Lourenco 
Marques, South Africa. Through rates are to be based on competitive 
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rates in the trade and are to be apportioned 3/7ths to United States © 
Navigation Company and 4/7ths to Bull Insular Line, the latter 4/7 
absorb cost of transhipment at New York. "Be 

Kokusai Line with Bull Insular Line, Inc.: Through billing g./7 
rangement covering shipments from Virgin Islands and_ Puerto Ri,/ 
to Hamburg, Germany, with transhipment at New York. Rates charg |” 
by competitive carriers in the trade are to be the basis of the througs © 
rates under this agreement. Through rates are to be apportiongy | 
3/7ths to Kokusai Line and 4/7ths to Bull Insular Line, the latt, | 
to pay the cost of transferring shipments at New York. . 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Compania Sud Americana de Vapore 
Provides for through shipments of garlics from_Valparaiso to dire 
ports of call of Bull Insular Line in Puerto Rico. Through rata! | 
are to be as specified in the agreement, out of which Compan)! 
Sud Americana is to receive $18 per 1,000 kilos as its proportig, | 7 
and Bull Insular Line the remainder of the through rate. Cost ¢ 
customs entry and transfer of shipments at New York are to , 
absorbed by Compania Sud Americana out of its proportion of th 
through rate. : 















Through billing arrangements entered into by the Calmy 
Line with the following companies have been cancelled and tk 
cancellation approved by the board: Calmar Steamship Corpor 
tion with American Mail Line, Wilhelmsen Line, Dollar Steap 
ship Line, Swedish American Line, American Mail Line, Ame. 
ican Diamond Lines, French Line, United States Lines Oper. 
tions, Inc., Baltic America Line, Inc., Navigazione Genera: 
Italiana, Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., Kerr Steamshi 
Company, Inc., North German Lloyd, Bristol City Line ¢ 
Steamers, Norwegian America Line, Spanish Royal Mail Lin 
Bristol City Line of Steamers, Baltimore Insular Line, In, 
Scandinavian American Line, American-West African Line, Inc, 
Ybarra Line, American South African Line, Inc., Clan Lix 
Steamers, Ltd., Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd., R.? 
Houston & Company, Prince Line, Ltd., and Union Castle Lix 


OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Buren 


Freight brokers’ reviews of the full cargo trades report: 
lifeless week, with no developments of great importance in ayy “ha 
direction. Tonnage is still scarce and demand is light. Rats © mi 
have maintained their previous levels, but have registered m ~ 
advances in most divisions of the market. > ges 

Purchases of grain on this side have increased, but regulz ¥ Jat; 
liners are still taking care of the demand and there is litt @me 
cause for optimism in the outlook for the future. Three fixture Jat 
have been reported in the last few days. Two of these were fr ~ 
the Mediterranean, not east of the west coast of Italy, for ear “tan 
April. One, a large motorship, accepted 12c for New Yoti -%to, 
loading and 12%c St. John, while a small vessel took 11c. * the 

Business in coal to West Italy is available for April-May 
loading, charterers’ ideas being on the basis of about $2.° Bus 
ness has also been done for the French Atlantic range and ft! “tho 
the River Plate for April loading. nat 

Trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes, which have been moving i = 
fair volume recently, have lapsed, only one fixture having bet in 
reported, a large steamer that took 14s 3d from Cuba to Live 9 (o. 
pool for end April-early-May loading. The trend of rates! ~ 
toward a slightly lower level than has previously been mait 
tained. : 
No other developments of even passing importance hat 4 9, 
occurred in the market. Bo: 


Pacific freights have been unsatisfactory for March, acco @bos 
ing to Pacific coast advices, with definite improvement register ~ 
in only one direction, that of the Oriental lumber trade. Hom = 
that the grain situation would improve due to the Farm Boards) ) boz 
announcement that it would release wheat to exporters at pricé 
which would enable them to compete with the Australian shit) 7 
pers were dashed by a sudden change of policy before a sins! 
cargo was sold. 

Demand for lumber tonnage to China and Japan has bee 
strong, but owners have held off on committing themselves 277 
spite of the fact that charterers’ ideas have improved somewha 
Rates for Japanese ports and Shanghai are indicated at $. 
to $7.50, with demand still good. 

Reports that Philadelphia interests, in cooperation with t¥ 
Pennsylvania Railroad, are studying the possibilities of estat is 
lishing a freght and passenger service from Philadelphia ") 
Channel ports have been confirmed by an official of the railroa 

Details of the plan will be made at a dinner to be given ne 
month by General W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pett 
sylvania, it is said. 

If the plans for the contemplated line are terminated, the 
Pennsylvania system will be one of the principal backers of th 
project, it is understood. The railroad is one of the mal’ 
interests in the Baltimore Mail Line, the service which will 
inaugurated from the Maryland city this summer. oe 

No definite arrangements have been made for acquisiti@ 
of vessels for the Philadelphia-Europe service, and reports es 
culated recently to the effect that the Pennsylvania had alre# 
purchased several ships were denied. 

Response from shippers as far west as St. Louis and Chicaé® 
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> April 1. : 
‘marine insurance for shippers on cargo moving in its vessels 
at attractive rates. 
>the point of shipment until delivery at ultimate destination. 











p. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 


‘fg Marine, has announced the appointment of A. J. McCarthy as 
" ceneral manager of the company in New York. He will have 
charge of the operations of all liners and terminals. 


He has 
in recent years been manager of the American-flag tonnage of 


| the International Mercantile Marine Company. 


United Fruit Company directs the attention of shippers to 


‘the fact that the care and attention accorded to shipments on 
‘its steamers is reflected in new lower premium rates against 


risk of breakage, theft, pilferage and nondelivery, effective 
The company announces that it is prepared to arrange 


The policies will provide protection from 


Freight agents of the company are empowered to arrange for 


* immediate issuance of insurance certificates. 


Shippers are notified by the East Colombian Steamship 


‘Lines Conference that, in view of the fact that customs author- 
Jities at East Colombian ports, in accordance with government 
) regulations, are assessing stamp taxes of $1.50 for each mark on 
‘ocean bills of lading, the companies find it necessary, effective 
> April 13, to collect $1.50 stamp taxes for each individual mark 
when more than one mark is shown on a bill of lading. 


Members of the United States Load Line Committee, who 


left New York March 8 to hold a series of conferences at Pacific 
Ycoast and gulf ports, have returned. H. B. Walker, president of 
the American Steamship Owners’ Association and chairman of 
>the committee, said the committee had received a warm welcome 
Yat the ports visited and found the shipping interest on the 
) Pacific and gulf coast willing to cooperate in every way possible. 
'The American load line regulations for vessels engaged in 
‘foreign trade, which have been in effect since last September, 
‘have worked out satisfactorily, it was stated, although some 
"minor revisions may be made from time to time. 


The principal object of the bearings was to develop sug- 


"gestions and recommendations for application of load line regu- 
lations to vessels in the coastwise trades in accordance with the 

measure now pending in Congress, which is expected to be passed 
at the next session. 


At conferences in New York last fall it was suggested that 


) tankers in the coastwise trade be permitted to load one-quarter 
* >to one-half inch per foot of draft in excess of the depth fixed by 
*the international load line rules. 
‘reached that the international summer load line be applied 
throughout the year to tankers in the coastwise trade, including 
those operating to Hawaii and Porto Rico and in the Inter- 
national trade. 


A tentative agreement was 


All the recommendations and suggestions are to be included 


in the report to be made by the committee to the Secretary of 
Commerce and transmitted by him to Congress. 


INTERCOASTAL CONFERENCE DATA 
R. C. Thackara, formerly chairman of the disbanded inter- 


)coastal steamship conference, has submitted to the Shipping 
) Board information concerning proceedings of the conference. The 
board announced March 25 that it had called for the information. 
The matter furnished the board by Mr. Thackara will be exam- 
}ined by board officials to determine whether the desire of the 
board has been met. 


(See Traffic World, March 28, p. 789.) 





AUTHORIZE CHANGE OF VESSEL NAMES 
Swayne and Hoyt, Ltd., of San Francisco, has been author- 





,, gized by the Shipping Board to change the names of five ships 
_ #fecently purchased from the Finkbine-Guild Transportation Com- 
"yPany. The vessels were formerly Shipping Board owned. The 


























sin March, 


changes in names follow: Abron to Point Chico; Dio to Point 
Caleta; Dochet to Point Salinas; Manhattan Island to Point 


sBrava; and Sabotowan to Point Palmas. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Colonel Harry Burgess, governor of the Panama Canal, has 
advised the Secretary of War that 439 commercial vessels tran- 
sited the canal in March and that tolls aggregated $1,964,434.22. 


1930, the num ’ 
$2,260,002'36 number of transits was 515 and the tolls 


















™ yd the six months ended with March the number of transits 

in oe as compared with 3,148 for the corresponding period 

with 28-30, and the tolls aggregated $12,568,400.71, as compared 
$13,791,424.25 in the 1929-30 period. 










FUEL OIL STATION FOR SALE 


™ The Shipping Board has authorized the Merchant Fleet 
ioe to prepare advertisements and specifications for 
ooking to the sale of the board’s fuel oil station in Honolulu. 
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' as well as in Pennsylvania, when queried by the rail system 
~ concerning the new service, were reported by freight representa- 
"tives as “prompt and encouraging.” 
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The date for opening of bids has not yet been fixed. The station, 
which is situated on land leased from the Oahu Railway, con- 
sists of two 55,000 barrel steel storage tanks and two steam 
pumps. It was first put in operation in July, 1920. 

Action anticipating the sale of this fuel station has been 
taken as a result of greatly reduced Shipping Board operations 
in the Pacific following the sale of its Pacific lines. It is not 
anticipated that the station will go out of business, but that the 
purchaser will continue its use as at present. 


MARINE COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has announced 
the appointment of a standing committee, authorized by the 
fourth national conference on the merchant marine last January, 
to take such initial steps as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the resolutions adopted by the conference, to decide on 
merits of the recommendations contained in the addresses made 
before the conference, to follow up those deemed meritorious, 
and to make a report at the next annual conference. 

“It has been felt,” said he, “that this committee will have 
an unusual opportunity to perform constructive service for the 
American merchant marine, and considerable thought has there- 
fore been given to the selection of its members in order that 
it will represent not only the more important interests comprising 
the shipping industry, but also the chief geographical sections 
of the country. The following named persons have signified 
their willingness to accept membership on the committee: T. V. 
O’Connor, chairman, United States Shipping Board; Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy; H. B. Walker, 
president, American Steamship Owners’ Association; H. Gerrish 
Smith, president, National Council of American Shipbuilders; 
George A. Marr, vice-president, Lake Carriers’ Association; J. C. 
Rohlfs, president, Pacific American Steamship Association; Mal- 
colm M. Stewart, chairman, Middle West Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee; Joseph T. Lykes, president, Lykes Brothers Company, 
Inc.; Robert C. Tuttle, manager, marine department, Atlantic 
Refining Company. 

“Although the precise date has not yet been fixed, the first 
meeting of the above standing committee will be held in the 
near future.” 

The Shipping Board’s edition of the proceedings of the 
fourth national conference on the merchant marine is now avail- 
able for distribution. Copies may be obtained by addressing 
the United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C. 


CANNED GOODS EXPORTS 


Pointing out the importance to American exporters of au- 
thentic information on foreign customs duties applying to their 
products, Director W. L. Cooper of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, has announced the release of a handbook 
of foreign tariffs and import regulations covering canned goods 
in Asia, Africa, and Oceania. 

In addition to customs duties, many countries have require- 
ments of a sanitary nature and regulations in connection with 
the marking and labeling of containers with which American 
exporters of canned foods should be familiar, Director Cooper 
points out. The handbook just issued, he states, contains all 
information on tariffs and customs regulations necessary for 
the American exporter of canned foods doing business in the 
areas covered. In it are brought together for the first time in 
one volume translations or reproductions of the pertinent por- 
tions of the pure foods laws of Asia, Africa, and Oceania. 

The importance of United States export trade in canned 
foods is indicated by the fact that in 1929, the value of total 
shipments of such products to foreign markets amounted to 
$79,000,000. Nearly $18,000,000 of this total represented ship- 
ments to the countries covered in the handbook. The volume 
of exports from the United States to each individual country 
reviewed for the six-year period 1924-1929 is presented in the 
study. 


AID FOR MERCHANT MARINE 


The Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, of which Mal- 
colm M. Stewart, of Cincinnati, O., is chairman, has sent to 
members a circular bringing in issue the question of whether 
federal aid should be accorded American flag lines that operate 
foreign flag ships. 

“Most of our American steamship lines operate only Amer- 
ican flag ships but we regret very much to say that some 
companies are receiving government aid for their American 
ships and at the same time are operating foreign flag ships in 
competition with other American ships,’ says the committee. 
“This situation cannot be justified and must be corrected.” 

In its circular the committee names the International Mer- 
cantile Marine-Roosevelt combination, the Munson Line, the 
United Fruit Company, Moore and McCormack, and the Barber 
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Steamship Line, as understood to be operating foreign flag 
ships and receiving government mail aid. Continuing, it says: 


These mail contracts are a proper form of aid to enable our 
essential liner services to compete with foreign companies. The 
recipients of the contracts guarantee to maintain regular service 
between specified ports for a term of years and are required to 
replace vessels as conditions demand. 

We do feel very strongly, however, that this aid should only 
be given to companies operating exclusively American flag vessels. 
The very first section of the merchant marine act carrying these aids 
states that the purpose of the law is to develop an American mer- 
chant marine for the carriage of our commerce and for national 
defense. This cannot be accomplished through the operation of 
foreign flag ships. 

The Shipping Board has consistenly and correctly protected lines 
established by the board and other American flag lines from foreign 
flag and unfair competition. The board has carried out the letter 
and spirit of section 7 of the merchant marine act providing for the 
ownership and control of our steamship services by the domestic 
communities primarily interested. We want no steamship monopolies 
or discrimination against any port or section of our country. 

We rely on the Shipping Board to maintain its policies on these 
questions and hope the administration and all others interested in 
pone J development of our foreign trade will actively support these 
polices. 


BARGE-RAIL SUGAR AND STORAGE 


The federal barge line experiment is costing manufacturers, 
so situated that they cannot make use of the barge line, large 
sums of money, according to argument made by C. R. Hillyer 
in his brief for the complainant in No. 23836, Savannah Sugar 
Refining Corporation vs. Inland Waterways Corporation et al., 
in which the complainant alleges that application to sugar stored 
in transit on the barge-rail route of the barge-rail differential 
rates of from 7 to 8 cents a hundred pounds less than the all- 
rail rates fixed for the movement of sugar in the southeast by 
the Commission is prejudicial to complainant and preferential 
of its competitors. 

These manufacturers are paying “a high price” for the barge 
experiment, according to the brief. 


“There exist today,” it is asserted, “instances where manu- 
facturers, not in any way able to make use of the barge line, 
have been forced to absorb in their cost of manufacture and 
distribution the entire amount of the reduction in rates given 
to the patrons of the barge line with whom they are in keen 
competition. Up to the present time these people have been 
forced to stand aside and endure heavy losses as a contribution 
to the experiment. 

“The barge line experiment has cost these unfortunate in- 
terests, and is costing them, large sums of money in these 
absorptions. These people have endured this situation patiently 
in the hope that the wrong that is done them by their govern- 
ment will be corrected. Their sense of justice revolts at the 
spectacle of government service and subsidy to the profit of 
their competitors. They are paying twice for this experiment. 
They are absorbing the difference between the rail rate that 
they pay and the reduced rate their competitors pay. They 
are also directly taxed to subsidize the operating experiment. 
= injustice of the situation is offensive to every right-thinking 
citizen.” 

It is contended further in the brief that it seems no more 
than a fair compliance with the experiment named in the 
statute that it should not have recourse to the taxing power to 
cover up its sale of transportation below cost. 

“If on that basis the barge line can render cheaper trans- 
portation than other agencies, then the favored sugar patrons 
of the barge line may be entitled to what they have,” says the 
brief. “But the sound basis of divorcing the barge line from 
the taxing power will never be accepted by our competitors, and 
we all know why. Our only recourse, therefore, is to the Com- 
mission, which has ample power under the statute to correct 
this violation of section 3. 

“As stated at the opening of this brief, there is no attack 
here upon the so-called 80 per cent rates themselves, but the 
undue preference involved is ihe cumulative preference of the 
transit privilege and the 80 per cent rates. 

“In connection with this experiment, the Commission will 
bear in mind that a privately owned barge line is now attempt- 
ing to operate. That barge line has testified before this Com- 
mission that its government competitor is hurting it by this 
storage privilege on sugar. That it cannot afford to furnish 
warehousing and should not be compelled to do so in com- 
petition with the government.” 

Complainant, it is averred, in the states tributary to the 
barge-rail route, has suffered a heavy loss of tonnage to its 
competitors who use such route with the advantages attached 
thereto, while “the sales of our competitors enjoying the low 
rates and privileges have gone forward by leaps and bounds 
until today sugar comprises one-third of all the tonnage carried 
by the preferred routes.” 

In explanation of the issue involved as complainant sees it, 
the brief says: 
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The question of the amount of the transit charge also need no; 
become involved in the relief we are seeking. It is merely a stopping 
charge and not a storage charge as elsewhere herein pointed oy 
The amount of this charge is grotesque compared with commergjy| 
charges such as the public generally, including ourselves, are com. 
pelled to pay for storage. We have referred to the amount of this 
charge merely as coilateral proof of a violation of section 3, and t 
show that the storage service is actually free with no charge proper) 
covering it under the requirements of section 6 of the act. The charg: 
as published is inadequate compensation, in fact, it is admitted that ;; 


is not intended to cover storage or any return whatever, but merely | _ 


to cover part of the labor out-of-pocket cost only. We are not jp 

this case asking to have said transit charge increased or change | 
We simply contend that with this nominal stopping charge, and th 

other commercial advantages accruing from this transit privilege 

there is no necessity whatever for the application of the 80 per cen 

rates upon sugar stored in transit. 


In a brief filed on behalf of the Federal Barge Lines by 
W. M. Hough, traffic manager, and others, in No. 23836 as wel! 
as I. and S. No. 3534, cancellation of rates on sugar via barge 
routes from New Orleans, Gramercy, Reserve and Three Oaks 
La., also Mobile, Ala., to the southeast, it is stated that the 
Savannah complaint is confined to the differential rates on) 
when the sugar is stored in transit at the ports of interchang 
and that complainant apparently contends that on sugar y 
stored, the Commission should require the barge line and its 
rail connections to maintain joint through rates no less than 
contemporaneous all-rail rates. 

“Obviously, this requires the entry of a minimum rate order, 
although no power to issue such an order against joint through 
water and rail rates is conferred upon the Commission by the 
act,” it is stated. 

The evidence, it is contended by the barge line, does not 
prove that the transit privilege occasions undue preference ani 
prejudice. “In substance,” continues the government agency 
“this is an attack on the storage privilege rather than on the 
rates.” The barge line asserts that the storage privilege couli 
not affect the ability of the complainant to sell sugar in the 
territory affected. 

“Even if all facts asserted by complainant be true,” it is 
asserted, “nevertheless, there is no violation of law which th: 
Commission has power to remedy.” 

It is contended on behalf of the barge line, among othe 
things, that there can be no violation of section 3 because th: 
barge line, which is solely responsible for the rates and prac 
tices of which complaint is made, does not serve Savanuah no 
does it at any point participate in all-rail traffic from Savannal. 

“The barge line, of all the carriers involved in this proceeé 
ing, can least afford to have the tonnage taken away from i 
to be conferred on its competitors. Its ability to demonstrat 
the practicability and economy of water transportation depent: 
on its being able to handle tonnage in volume. As the volun 
increases and the joint rate territory is extended, it cons 
quently shows a better result from a financial standpoint. Thi 
is made plain by the constantly decreasing deficit on the War 
rior division as the tonnage has increased and the joint rat 
territory has been extended. If the sugar tonnage is take 
away from the barge line it can only mean an increased co 
per ton of all freight handled. This is so because the decreas 
in tonnage will not permit any decrease in overhead, nor W. 
it permit a decrease in the scheduled operation. The only sa 
ing would be in the extra labor cost of handling transit sug? = 
from warehouse to cars, and, as the evidence shows, this co! = 
is more than covered by the transit charge assessed. Furthe © 
more, it would be particularly unfortunate if the tonnage take — 
away from the barge line consisted of sugar. Sugar moves! 7] 
a uniform package and in bargeload quantities. As a result : 
is transported and handled through the barge line termina 
at a lesser cost per ton than the average for other freight whic 
the barge line handles. . . . . To take such tonnage aWi | 
from the barge line would increase the cost of operation If 
ton on other freight to a much greater extent than if some otlt 
character of tonnage were taken away.” 


IS WATER TRANSPORT CHEAP? 


(Railroad Data) 


Those who are in favor of the federal government spe 
huge sums for the further development of inland waterway: 
order to “relieve the railroads” and “provide the Ameri 
people with cheap transportation” will be interested in the o 
erating results of the 75-mile Illinois and Mississippi Cay 
otherwise known as the Hennepin Canal, connecting the Tins 
River below La Salle with the Mississippi River near 20 
Island. The Illinois Central Railway furnishes the follow 
analysis: al 

“This waterway represents an out-of-pocket cost to © 
American taxpayers of $7,547,000. If the taxpayers still had” 
use of this money and invested it at 5 per cent it would y= 
them an annual return of $377,350. It therefore represents © 
out-of-pocket loss to the taxpayers of $377,350 a year. The 0s 
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CALIFORNIA'S 
NEWEST 
PORT 


Stockton, California, lo- 
cated in center of the 
great valley of California, 
90 miles inland from 
Golden Gate. The Stock- 
ton Ship Channel, now 
under construction by the 
United States Govern- 
ment, will be completed 


by the Spring of 1933. 


—Cost—$6,000,000. 
—Lengih—90 miles to the sea. 
—Depth—26 feet. 


—Width—100 feet at bottom, 
300 feet at surface. 


—Curves—5000 feet minimum 
radius. 


—Marked and lighted. 


TERMINAL FACILITIES 


—Docks—14,000 feet ultimate, 
1,200 feet immediate. 


—lIndustrial Water Front— 
10,000 acres. 


—Railroad—Public Belt Line, 
connecting entire 
water front with 
three transconti- 
nental carriers. 20 
miles of main line 
ultimate, 5 miles 
immediate. 


| 
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of operating the numerous locks and maintaining the canal in 
the year ended June 30, 1930, amounted to $170,007, bringing 
the total annual carrying charge and maintenance cost of the 
canal up to $547,357. 

“The freight traffic on this waterway in 1929 amounted to 
30,161 tons, of which nearly one-half was gravel. It is probable 
that the few shippers who used the canal were able to effect 
a small saving in direct shipping cost. However, the taxpayers 
did not get off so easily. Every ton of freight which moved over 
this waterway in 1929 cost the American taxpayers $18.15—$12.51 
of which represented interest on the investment and $5.64 of 
which represented the cost of operation and maintenance. 

“The railroads could have handled the 1929 traffic of this 
waterway in a few trains at a cost to the shippers of less than 
one-half the cost of canal operation and maintenance, and, in- 
stead of the public being heavily taxed for their benefit, the 
railroads would have paid the local, state and national govern- 
ments a substantial tax out of their earnings.” 


ASHBURN ON TOUR 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, left Washington April 8 on an 
inspection trip as follows: 

On April 10 he will visit Memphis, Tenn., where he will address 
a meeting of the Mississippi Valley Association and attend to certain 
matters of inspection and operation. 

On April 12, 13, 14 and 15, he will be in New Orleans attending 
to matters pertaining to the Federal Barge Lines and on the latter 
date will address the Young Men’s Business Club. 

On April 17 and 18, General Ashburn will visit Beaumont, Tex., 
where he will address the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce. 

He will arrive in St. Louis on April 27, after which he will pro- 
ceed to Kansas City, Mo., for consultation with the city manager in 
connection with the construction of the interchange terminal now 
— built there. 

n April 29, he will be in Sioux City, Ia., and address the Traffic 
Club of that city. 

On May 1, General Ashburn will address the Davenport, Ia., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Following his visit to Davenport, General Ashburn will proceed 
to Rock Island, Ill., where he will be present at the formal dedica- 
tion of the Rock Island terminal. 

‘ cat May 6, he will address the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
n cago. 

On May 8, he will make an address at the University of Illinois 
on Rees subject of ‘‘Coordination of Rail, Water and Motor Trans- 
portation.” 


General Ashburn will return to Washington on May 10. 


BARGE LINE OPERATING RESULTS 


The annual report of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
which will be available shortly, will show that in 1930 the gov- 
ernment barge line agency had a net operating income of $65,- 
177.09 and a “net profit” of $46,336.18. Total operating revenues 
for the year amounted to $6,361,140.81, and total operating ex- 
penses, $6,295,963.72. Total tonnage carried amounted to 
1,424,477 tons. 


WELLAND CANAL OPENS APRIL 15 


April 15 is the date on which the new Welland ship canal 
will be opened for navigation, according to Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Avery F. Peterson, Toronto, Canada, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. 

A sliding of the west wall of the canal between Dain City 
and Welland South has caused some trouble to engineers, as 
an earth bank about 500 feet in length has moved inward to 
within twenty feet of the center of the canal. Belief is ex- 
pressed that sheet piling will be necessary to prevent further 
breaks in the canal between Welland and Port Colborne. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 3811, excess income of Louisiana & 
North West R. R., excess income of E. R. Bernstein, as receiver 
of Louisiana & North West R. R., assigned for April 9, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Fowler, was canceled and re- 
assigned for April 20, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Fowler. 

Hearing in I. & S. 3573, dry earth paint from Henry, Va., 
to destinations in C. F. A. territory, assigned for April 9, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Curtis, was canceled and 
reassigned for June 9, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Curtis. 


FASTER PASSENGER SERVICE 


Announcement of a faster schedule for the “Texan,” Mis- 
souri Pacific train between St. Louis, Memphis and Texas and 
California points, effective April 5, was made by L. W. Baldwin, 
president. The new schedule calls for departure from St. Louis 
at 1:41 p. m., instead of at 2:01 p. m., with no change in the 
departure time from Memphis. The new running time of the 
“Texan” will provide an earlier arrival at all principal Texas 
destinations except Houston and San Antonio, according to the 
announcement. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


“Good roads for private automobiles” was the plea of Charles © 
Barham, vice-president and traffic manager, N. C. & St. L, 7 
speaking before the Traffic Club of Jacksonville at its monthly | 
luncheon at the Mayflower Hotel April 6. Mr. Barham was jp. 
troduced by Mayor John T. Alsop, Jr. A large number of visit. 
ing railway officials were guests. Mr. Barham’s address wa; 
broadcast over radio station WJAX. Plans are being made for 
the annual outing of the club at the Jacksonville Beach Country 
Club May 16. 


The board of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America has 
approved the application for membership in the association of 
the Traffic Club of Newark. “The Industrial Traffic Manager’ 
was the subject of a club symposium at the last meeting, heli 
at the Newark Chamber of Commerce. It was one of a series 
of programs planned by the educational committee. C. J. Fagg 
Newark Chamber of Commerce, spoke on the origin and history 
of the traffic manager; W. W. Stephens, Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, Bloomfield, N. J., on duties of the modern trafic 
manager; M. A. Nugent, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearney, N. J, 
education and training; N. G. Campbell, Central of New Jersey, 
qualifications; J. L. McFadden, future outlook, and Eric fF, 
Ebert, spoke on professional status. Hardships of the Byrd 
expedition were related by George W. Tenet, who served as 
steward. His talk was illustrated with lantern slides. The 
board appointed the following as delegates to the semi-annual 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Chicago: 
William Hildebrand, A. D. Davis and John Sasso. A dinner 
dance on the S. S. Republic of the United States Line will be 
given April 22. 


Horace Russell, president, Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke on “Georgia’s Constitution” at the meeting of the Trafic 
Club of Atlanta at the Ansley Hotel April 6. A musical pro- 
gram was presented. 


At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Balti- 
more Hotel April 6 Raymond Youmans, Kansas City, Kans., pub ~ 
lisher, was the speaker. His subject was “The Biggest Business.” ~~ 


His experiences as county attorney and judge of the dis- 
trict court were the subject of an address by Judge R. D. O’Brien 
at a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the 
Hotel Lowry April 7. 


The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of Boston 
will give a “smoker” at the Boston City Club April 13. “Bill’ 
Cunningham, sports writer and football star, will be the speaker. 
There will be music. The club’s summer outing will be held 
aboard the S. S. Yarmouth of the Eastern Steamship Line the 
week-end of June 13. 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver at the Daniels 
and Fisher Tea Room April 10, Joseph H. Langer showed several 
reels of moving pictures. 


The luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis April 1 
will be sponsored by the Warehousemen’s Association of Minne : 
apolis, household goods division. There will be special musit 
and a speaker. April 23 will be “Ladies’ Day,” when the regular 
luncheon will be sponsored by the Twin City Women’s Trafic 
Club. 


The speaker at the luncheon of the Traffic Club of Wichita a 
at the Wichita Club April 16 will be Dr. L. W. Brooks, superil 
tendent of secondary education. A dinner dance is planned fo 7 
May 14. es 


A number of boxing and wrestling matches will feature the a 
program at the April dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of Phil © 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel April 13. : 


The Pacific Traffic Association will be represented at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at Chicago by R. C. Bray, traffic manager, Trojan Powder Col 
pany, and W. C. Fitch, manager, perishable freight trafi¢ 
Southern Pacific. 


The Transportation Club of San Francisco has elected the 
following officers: President, Ross C. Bray; first vice-president 
W. G. Tawse; second vice-president, L. R. Everett; secretaly 
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treasurer, C. E. Donaldson; directors, J. H. Corcoran, J. J. Cowen, 
W. J. Lane, F. E. Watson, and J. M. Yount. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club gave its second an- 
nual minstrel show at the Hotel Alexandria April 10. There was 
dancing and a buffet supper. The program included music by 
the Los Angeles Transportation Glee Club and the Los Angeles 
Transportation Club Orchestra. Frank E. Scott was interlocutor 
in the minstrel show; S. J. Carter, director, and George Buckley, 
Jimmie Sands, O. T. Helpling and George Wilson were end men. 





The Transportation Club of Des Moines will be represented 
by C. M. Mitchell, traffic manager, Wheeler Lumber, Bridge and 
Supply Coompany, and W. F. Winkrantz, general agent, Chicago 
& North Western, at the semi-annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Chicago May 6 and 7. 





A program of entertainment will be presented at the next 
meeting of the Grand Rapids Transportation Club at the Mertens 
Hotel April 16. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo April 7 John 
Shane, agent, Michigan Central, explained the method of han- 
dling outbound L. C. L. shipments through the new freight house 
constructed by his line. The regular monthly dinner meeting 
will be given at the Columbia Hotel April 21. The program will 
be supplied by the Western Maryland Railway. W. S. Burton, 
general foreign freight agent of that line, at Baltimore, will be 
toastmaster. A film on the importation of woodpulp will be shown. 
There will be music and entertainment. Commercial Agent 
Zirckel of Toledo is in charge of arrangements. Arthur J. 
Wolcott, traffic manager, Kalamazoo Stationery Company, has 
been elected delegate to the meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Chicago in May. L. R. Peterson, Universal 
Carloading Company, is alternate. 





A meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles at 
the Alexandria Hotel April 1 was designated “Warehouse Night,” 
members of the club representing warehouse, trucking com- 
panies, and allied industries presenting the program. Mrs. 
Carrie Hellyer, Lyon Van and Storage Company, was chairman. 
E. B. Gould, of San Diego, president of the Lyon Van and Stor- 
age Company and past president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, was the speaker. His subject 
was “Warehousing and Its Side Lines.” Five new members 
were added. A musical program under the direction of Miss 
Evelyn Peskay, Burns Freight Association, presented Miss Ruth 
Miller, of the Southern California Freight Lines, in vocal] num- 
bers, and Clifford L. Wride, of the Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany, with the aid of his orchestra, in piano and orchestral 
numbers. 





At the first meeting under its new officers, the Women’s 
-Traffic Club of San Francisco listened to an address by Al Rem- 
ington, traffic manager, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
He discussed the work of his department. The meeting was 
held at the Women’s City Club April 2. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic club of St. Louis, at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel April 6, Eugene Lyons, United Press correspondent 
in Russia, was the speaker. 





“Railroad Night” was observed by the York Traffic Club 
at a meeting at the Hotel Yorktowne April 9, with E. R. Bard- 
gett, general traffic manager, Western Maryland Railway, as the 
speaker. His subject was “Present Day Trends.” 





The Traffic Club of Detroit will give a “smoker” for its 
members in the club rooms at the Hotel Statler April 11. There 
will be bridge and cribbage tournaments. April 16 there will 
be a bridge luncheon for the ladies, and a “goodfellowship” 
luncheon for members and guests has been set for April 20. 
Edgar A. Guest will be the speaker. 





April 13 the Oklahoma City Traffic Club will hold its lunch- 
eon at the plant of Wilson and Company. An inspection trip of 
the plant will be made. 





The Traffic Club of Sioux City will hold its annual election 
at the Chamber of Commerce April 15. The annual dinner will 
be given April 29. Major-General T.Q. Ashburn, executive chair- 
peo the board, Inland Waterways Corporation, will be the 
speaker. 





“Pennsylvania Railroad Night” will be observed by the 
Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce April 28, 
when the entire program will be provided by that line. 
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speakers will be J. F. Deasy, vice-president, and H. C. Oliver, 
traffic manager. 
tainment. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will have “Ladiey 
Night” at the Vendome Hotel April 23. 
and there will be cards, dancing, and other entertainment. ¢ 
E. Alwes, traveling freight agent, Wabash, at Indianapolis, yj | 
give a vocal number, accompanied by Mrs. Lillian Flaherty, 





“Car Service and Demurrage” will be discussed at the meet. | 


ing of the Traffic Study Club of Akron at the B. & O. Assembly |” 


Room, April 13. F. J. Peters, chief inspector of demurrage 
Erie, Jamestown, N. Y., will speak. At a meeting April 27 H.y 
Lippold, division freight agent, Pennsylvania, will give an out. 
line of the eastern class rate case, bringing it up to date. 





“Joe” Marshal, special representative of the freight claiy 
division, American Railway Association, will speak at a forum 
meeting of the Traffic Club of New York at the Park Centra 
Hotel April 14. C. A. Arentzen, vice-president of the club, wil] 
conduct the meeting. Dinner will be served. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will give a dinne 
dance at the Fort Shelby Hotel April 20. 





“U. S. Lines’ Day” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
St. Louis in the form of a luncheon at the Hotel Jefferson April 
13. 
country and abroad will be displayed. 





Personal Notes 





J. F. Hogan, vice-president in charge of traffic, Western Pa. 
cific, has announced the appointment of John F. Bon, effective 
April 16, as freight traffic manager. Mr. Bon succeeds H. K 
Faye, who has resigned to become general traffic manager of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New York. Mr. Bon was born in 
South Dakota and first entered railroad service as a stenog: 
rapher for the Union Pacific at Portland in 1905. 

Appointment of W. H. Hoskier, for the last six years traffic 
manager of the Panama Pacific Line, to the post of Pacific coast 
manager of the International Mercantile Marine Company, effec. 
tive immediately, has been announced. Mr. Hoskier will leave 
New York April 18 for San Francisco, where he will make bis 
headquarters. It was simultaneously announced that E. H 
Cocke, assistant passenger traffic manager, has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the I. M. M., with supervision over 
the Panama Pacific Line traffic. Mr. Hoskier has been with 
the I. M. M. since 1919, when he was appointed assistant to 
the manager at New York. Mr. Cocke joined the company in 
the same year. 

Lowell Hastings has been appointed general attorney of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquarters in Chicago, t0 
take the place left vacant by the recent death of Edgar R. Hart, 
according to an announcement by R. N. VanDoren, vice-presiden! 
and general counsel. Mr. Hastings is a graduate of North: 
western University, receiving his A. B. degree in 1925 and his 
LL. B. degree in 1928. He has been associated with the legal 


firm of Sanders, Childs, Bobb & Westcott since his graduation. | 


L. W. Putnam, for many years commercial agent of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, has been appointed 


general eastern agent of the company’s traffic department, wit! | 


headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & North Wes 


ern, gave a radio talk over a nation-wide chain on “Railroads f 


and Prosperity” April 8. “Industrial and commercial activitie 
of the United States are built more largely around the railroaé: 
than in any other part of the world and, for that reason, this 
country is peculiarly dependent on the prosperity of railroad: 
for the prosperity of all other business,” he declared. 

A. J. McGeehee, secretary-manager, Southern Interior Trafit 
a died at Jackson, Tenn., April 4. He was 71 yea! 
oO 

J. M. Eaton, general traffic manager, Pan-American Airways 
spoke on “Development of Air Transportation in Latin America’ 
at a meeting of the Export Managers’ Club of Chicago at tle 
Great Northern Hotel April 8. 

F. J. Rahner has been appointed traveling freight agell! 
Wabash, at Milwaukee, succeeding J. E. Quinn, promoted. 
Pilatz has been appointed traveling freight and passenger aget! 
at Philadelphia, succeeding G. W. Young, promoted. 

Charles F. Nye, formerly New England freight agent, Pel! 
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KEESHIN MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Largest individual motor freight company in the middle-west owning and 5 seg 
its own equipment, carrying marine insurance covering all highway hazards. 


Operating 127 units. Door to door } 
pickup and delivery in 48 towns and | 
cities in Illinois, 3 in lowa, 4 in Indi- | 
ana. Facilities for carload distribution | 
at Chicago, South Bend, Ind., Sterling, | 
lIl., a? lil., Davenport, la., and 
Clinton Overnight service be- 
tween = points without exception. 
300 carloads —_— from Ster- 
ling alone in 19 
All rte _ covered 
by marine insurance against all high- 
way hazards. Drivers are bonded. 
Write us for tariffs or rates 
covering carload distribution. 
General Offices and Terminal 
Laflin St. and Washburne Ave., 
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© Cau Stations 


Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: Roosevelt 8700 
Terminal, Locust and Wallace Sts., Terminal, 826 7th St., 
Sterling, Illinois Rockford, Ill. 
Phone: Main 30 Phone: Forest 5757 
Terminal, 320 E. 4th St., Terminal, 828 7 3rd St., Terminal, 516 N. Scott Street, 
Davenport, la. Clinton South Bend, Indiana 
Phone: Walnut 3486 Phone: Ly Phone: 3-8434 


Favoring reasonable State and Federal regulation of motor freight. 











Where railways, waterways Pera, ant Sos 
- s “sehr 

and highways meet—Freight D 

distribution, transfer and storage 


At Evansville we receive, transfer, forward and distribute 
freight by means of the three transportation agencies. 

Careful and proper coordination of the logical ones of 
these agencies means heavy saving in freight costs. To 
handle and transfer freight of all kinds between them care- 
fully, economically and quickly, the new Mead Johnson 
terminal plant was specially designed and built. Freight 
handling machinery of the very latest type is its equipment. 
Buildings are of fireproof construction and low insurance 
rates are the result. 

For storage, we have 90,000 square feet of space on 
one floor. 

We will gladly furnish complete information and rates 
that will show how you can use the Mead Johnson Terminal 
to your advantage. 


MEAD JOHNSON 
TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, V. Pres. 




















1830 West Ohio Street, 


Evansville, Indiana 
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sylvania, has become vice-president of the Shippers’ Service 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

After 44 years of service, John D. Marney has been retired 
as assistant freight traffic manager, B. & O., at his own request, 
and C. F. Farmer has been appointed assistant freight traffic 


manager at St. Louis. F. T. Sturtevant has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent in charge of perishable traffic, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, succeeding Mr. Farmer. C. M. Groninger has 
been appointed assistant general freight agent at Cleveland, 
succeeding Mr. Sturtevant. J. W. Phipps has been appointed 
division freight agent at Baltimore, succeeding Mr. Groninger. 
S. V. Leonard has been appointed industrial agent, with head- 
quarter at St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Phipps. William A. Wilson 
has been appointed district freight representative at Milwaukee, 
succeeding Mr. Leonard. 

Jesse P. Patterson has been appointed traffic manager in 
charge of freight traffic, line west of Buffalo, N. Y., and Clear- 
field, Pa., New York Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
succeeding F. O. Stafford, promoted. 

Lloyd B. Hughes, traffic manager of Montgomery Ward and 
Company, at Oakland, Calif., announces the following change 
in the traffic department of his company: J. F. McGeough, 
chief clerk, has tendered his resignation, to take effect April 15, 
and will transfer his activities to Los Angeles as assistant 
manager for the Blankenship Motor Truck Line, a state-wide 
organization. E. S. Moeller, rate clerk, has been promoted to 
Mr. McGeough’s position. M. A. Shepherd has been promoted 
to acting assistant traffic manager—permanent appointment to 
follow. 

Laurance Jones has been appointed manager of the indus- 
trial department, Western Maryland Railway, with headquarters 
at Baltimore. 





Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Demurrage—Notice of Placement Where Two or More Parties 
Take Delivery on Same Interchange Track 


California.—Question: This refers to “Texas,” on page 606 
of the March 7, 1931, Traffic World, under the above caption: 

To prevent improper application of section E of rule 3 and 
note thereto, which might result from your answer, suggest the 
answer be recalled, as it is in contradiction to the proper ap- 
plication. 

The note referred to does not require that notice of place- 
ment be furnished the contractor in this case, as it is evident 
that no two parties took delivery from the same interchange 
track, each with its own power. The only power involved was 
that of the lumber company. 

The two other features of the note are eliminated in this 
discussion. Neither was involved, or at least was injected into 
the question. 

Since tariff was amended, effective September 1, 1930, to 
include the wording “each with its own power,” it is clear that 
your answer is subject to correction. 

Answer: The note which now appears in section E of rule 
3 of the Demurrage Tariff formerly read: 


Where two or more parties take delivery from the same inter- 
change track, or where the railroad company uses the interchange 
track for other cars, or where the interchange track is not adjacent 
to the plant and the industry uses the railroad’s tracks to reach same, 
a notice of placement shall be sent or given to the consignee and 
time will be computed from the first 7:00 a. m. thereafter. 


It is a question of tariff interpretation as to whether the 
change in the phraseology of the note accomplished the result 
claimed for it. 

As to the fourth paragraph of your letter, see the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Walcott & Lincoln vs. Chicago & Alton R. 
Co., 157 I. C. C. 203, in which, on page 204, the Commission said: 


We have uniformly found, as complainant points out, that car- 
riers’ tariffs must be construed strictly according to their language 
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and that the intention of the framers is not controlling. We haye 
also found that, although doubts as to the meaning of a tariff mug 
be resolved in favor of the shipper and against the carrier which com. 
piled it, the doubt must be a reasonable one, and that shippers can 
not be permitted to urge for their own purposes a strained and yp. 
natural construction. In determining a question of this kind all ,; 
the pertinent provisions of the tariff must be considered togethe, 
and if those provisions may be said to express the intention of the 
framers under a fair_and reasonable construction that intentioy 
must be given effect. Forbes & Sons Piano Co. vs. A. G. S. R. Pp 
Co., 101 I, C. C. 74. Complainant here, as in that case, relies entire) 
upon a literal interpretation of the intermediate rule * * * “Ty, 
intermediate rule under consideration is not free from ambiguity 
and should be promptly reformed by defendants to remove any ques. 
tion as to its meaning. The construction thereof sought by com. 
plainant, however, is strained and unnatural! when consideratioy 
is given to the underlying purpose of this and similar rules. ; 


The question for determination is whether the phrase “eac) 
with its own power” makes unnecessary the sending of a notice 


unless the motive power of two or more parties taking delivery | 


on the same track is separate and distinct and belongs to the 
several parties. Upon further consideration, we are of the opin. 
ion that this phrase is to be given this effect in the note. 


Private Sidetracks—Maintenance of by Carrier—Discrimination 

West Virginia——Question: We should like your opinion op 
the following hypothetical case: 

A and B are two coal mines situated within a mile of each 
other on the same railroad. A has deeded over to the railroaj 
company, the sidetracks serving his loading tipple and the rail. 
road has accepted the same and now maintain the sidetracks 
in good operating condition at its (the railroad company’s) ex. 
pense. This transfer was made one to four years ago. The 
railroad refuses to accept deed to sidetracks of B. B must 
therefore stand the expense of maintenance of its sidetracks, 
which amounts to a considerable sum yearly, while the railroag 
does this work for A. B maintains that the railroad, in this 
attitude, is providing A with what actually amounts to a rebate 
and preferential treatment over B. It must be understood that 
A and B are very active competitors. 

While it is not supposed or suggested that you make any 
definite statement in this respect, we would like to know how 
you view the situation and if B might hope for a favorable action 
if it goes to the expense of bringing the matter before the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission in formal complaint. 

Answer: So far as the jurisdiction of this question by the 
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é 


Commission is concerned, as you will observe from the Com. ~ 


mission’s decisions 
62 I. C. C. 181, and Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. C. R.1 
& P., 68 I. C. C. 260, the Commission has taken the view that, in 
the absence of discrimination, its jurisdiction is limited to the 
matter of requiring a carrier to furnish switch connection with 
an industry siding, it having no jurisdiction to order a carrier 
to construct the industry siding. 

Whether or not the practice of a carrier in assuming the 
cost of the construction of an industrial siding or some part 


in National Industrial Traffic League vs. 4 
A. & R. R. Co., 61 I. C. C. 120; Schlicher vs. Director-General, 77 


. 


thereof,. for one shipper, while requiring another shipper to” 


assume the entire expense of his industrial siding constitutes 


discrimination, may well be a question over which the Com = 


mission would have jurisdiction. Likewise, it would seem that 
the question of whether a carrier may assume any part of the 


cost of construction of a shipper’s siding is a question for de © 


termination by the Commission. 
Carriers to Shippers, 73 I. C. C. 671. In Detroit Switching 
Charges, 48 I. C. C. 494-499, and Deere & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
40 I. C. C. 533, the Commission apparently acquiesces in the 


See Leases and Grants by 7 


legality of the carriers’ construction of industry tracks for 47 


shipper, although, of course, the legality of the practice was 2 | 


not in issue in either case. 


Demurrage—Application of State Debits and Credits to Inter a 


state Debits and Credits or Vice Versa 
Georgia.—Question: 
your answer thereto on pages 42-44 of the January 3, 1931, issue 
of The Traffic World. 
Your answer indicates that you were not aware of the fat! 
that the Corporation Commission of Virginia adopted effective 


Referring to “Virginia” question ani 7 


September 1, 1923, a set of demurrage rules applicable on intl © 


state traffic only. By reference to item 1, paragraph (a) of the 
“Application” provision of Agent Jones’ Freight Tariff 4-K, y0! 
will find that the National Car Demurrage Rules and Chargés 
are not applicable on Virginia intrastate traffic. ' 

‘By reason of this condition, the railroads in the state 0 
Virginia are compelled to operate under two sets of demurragé 
rules, the one on interstate and the other on intrastate trafic 
Hence the necessity requiring the execution by the same shipp# 
of two sets of average demurrage agreements. 

Answer: The fact that there are separately published rulé 


governing the assessment of demurrage charges on Virgin § 


intrastate traffic does not in itself prevent the combining ¢ 
interstate and intrastate debts and credits, for, as the Comm! 
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sion shows in its decision in Docket 21765, Interstate Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. (mimeographed), de- 
cided March 18, 1931, the rules published in Agent Jones’ De- 
murrage Tariff have a separate application as to interstate and 
intrastate traffic, even though but one set of rules is published 
therein. 

Fourth Section—Aggregate-of-Intermediates—Use of Proportional 

Rates as Factors 


Wisconsin.—Question: On page 553 of The Traffic World 
for February 28, 1931, I find your answer to “Tennessee” relative 
to the use of proportional rates as intermediate in the aggre- 
gate-of-intermediate rates is not very clear. Apparently the 
party sending in this question wants to know whether propor- 
tional rates could be used as intermediates under rule 56 of 
Tariff Circular No. 20, where such proportional rates were re- 
stricted to “apply only on traffic destined to points beyond to 
which no through rates are in effect.” 

The Commission, in The Borden Co. vs. A. A. R. R. Co., 100 
I. C. C. 153, very clearly states that a proportional rate restricted 
as shown above does not make the application of such propor- 
tional rate definite, clear or ascertainable, and that such pro- 
portional rate must be considered an intermediate. The only 
time. that a proportional rate cannot be used as an intermediate 
is under the circumstances as answered by you and that is, when 
the through rate which it is desired to reduce is specifically 
referred to by I. C. C. number. 

We have this situation come up very often, especially in 
connection with rates which make over the west bank Lake 
Michigan ports and the Commission has told us that the pro- 
portional rates must be used as intermediates under rule 56. 

I wish you would explain this to the party asking the ques- 
tion, for it appears to me that your answer is not clear and 
definite. 

Answer: “Tennessee” should be more fully answered by 
stating that under rule 56, Tariff Circular 20, a proportional 
rate that would apply if the through rate were canceled, is an 
intermediate rate in the sense of its being evidence of unrea- 
sonableness of the through rate, under section 1 of the act, but 
as “used by Congress” is not an intermediate within the mean- 
ing of the fourth section. Prior to 1910 the Commission would 
not consider a proportional rate, carrying no stated restriction, 


Mhore 
your PLANT 
to the Seaboard 


The Traffic World 


as a factor. 
cided in 1909. i 

In the Williams Company case, 50 I. C. C. 531, the Commi | 
sion shows that it departed from the above doctrine in its q” 


cision in the Windsor Turned Goods Co. case, 16 I. C. C. 6, hy | 
extending the rule to include proportional rates, stating that th | 
latter case was decided prior to the 1910 amendment. Th | 


aggregate-of-intermediates rule was first presented to Congrey 


on January 10, 1910, in House Bill H. R. 15736, and was reporta |” 
back to the House by the committee on interstate commery | 
April 1, and the Commission rendered its decision in the Winds | 
Turned Goods Co. case on April 5.- The rule was explained j) ~ 


the congressional debates on April 12, and the clause becan 
law on June 18, 1910. The Commission, therefore, was no 
considering a proportional rate as an “intermediate” prior to th 
framing and development of this legislation. Representatiy, 
Mann, who explained the clause, said in part (Cong. Rec., Hous 
Section 4579): 


We provide also in the amendment that the railroads shall ny 7 
charge a greater compensation as a through route than the aggr. ~ 


gate of the local rates. While as a rule the Interstate Commery 


Commission now holds that it is sufficient evidence to show that th 4 


rate is unjustly high if the through rate amounts to more than th 
sum of the locals, we desire to put that in the law. 


In some cases the Commission has acted in accordance with 


Mr. Mann’s explanation of the clause by condemning outrigh q 


the through rate which exceeded the sum of intermediates. } 
a majority of such cases, however, it has adhered to section | 
of the act and required the shipper to show (if contested by 


the carrier) by a preponderance of evidence that the throug) 3 


rate was unreasonable per se. Failing in this, the shipper go 
no relief and the fourth section was treated, not as a malin 
prohibitum, but as merely requiring the removal of a condition 
removal of which would serve no purpose except to influence 


an advance in one or all of the intermediates concerning which j 


neither carrier nor shipper had a complaint. 


We locate no case wherein the Commission held a through © 
rate in excess of a proportional rate combination violated th ~ 
fourth section, prior to the Interior Iowa Cities case, 28 I. C.0 7 
64, in 1913, though there were several intervening cases in whic ~ 


it could have so held. For all that appears in the reports the 4 


How? By availing yourself of the 


goods ean be delivered to your 

eustomer in Manhattan within 
an hour ... as far as Albany or ; 
Boston within 24 hours! It puts : 


your goods in easy reach of New a 
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York City, Brooklyn, Long Islané, 
Westchester County, Hudsot ; 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Lindsay Bros. vs. B. & O. S. W., 16 1. C. C. 6, ie | 


unusual facilities of this modern _ 


warehouse. From this point your — 
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Carload Interchange Connections: 


Chicago Great Western..........Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Because we serve more of Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


the West than any other Indiana Harbor Belt Bellwood 
Illinois Central Elgin Jct» 


railroad and beca use of Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. . Wayne & Electric Jct. 
. Se are 


our long and successful Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Elan 
experience with difficult — 
freight and travel prob- 
lems, we are particu- 
larly fitted to serve your CHICAGO 


transportation needs. AURORA AND E-LGIN 
y RAILROAD, 


Consult with us for complete information 
on attractive industrial sites. 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industriel Agent 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industriel Agent 
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decisions were based on section 1, just as they were prior tye 
the 1910 amendment, i. e., according to evidence and not x! 
cording to law. The Supreme Court said in Paterson vs. L,; 
N., 269 U. S. 1, that this clause was not to lessen, but to increns : 
the rights of the shipper, and that it “merely made statuto,) 
the rule that had been enforced theretofore by the Commisgsiq.7 
and the courts.” The Commission seems to consider, then” 
fore, that a section 4 violation in such cases, only raises ax 
buttable and not a conclusive presumption of unreasonableneg | 
and it so holds. In case the shipper fails in a contested case ty) 
show the unreasonableness per se of the through rate it is of 
parent that section 4 does not “increase his rights.” ; 
It is clear to us, therefore, that there is a distinction bil 
tween holding a rate to be an “intermediate” as evidence ¢) 
unreasonableness under section 1, and as an “intermediate 7 
under section 4, and, further, that Congress did not have py 7 
a” pny ill portionals in mind when framing this legislation, inasmuch , ~ 
ly 1a: RFOL. the Commission itself at that time did not consider them a4 
NG A. factors. 
Srna Las x In several cases prior to the Joseph Iron Company case, ? 
I. C. C. 591, and 40 I. C. C. 525, the Commission held such situ | 
tions to be in violation of section 4, but not until the Josep 
Iron Company case does the holding where one of the rats ; 
was published as a proportional rate seem to have been serious) 7 
challenged. The Commission gave as its reason for so hol 
that the proportional was not sufficiently restricted to preven 
ORFOLK has been endowed with one of the finest natural its being an “intermediate” under the fourth section, but di 
harbors in the world. It is blessed with an equable climate not show why. The rate applied “to points beyond to whic” | 
that allows maximum movement of ships at all seasons. The no through rates are in effect.” Commissioner Daniels’ dissex | 
navies of the world could simultaneously swing wide in Norfolk’s therein is interesting. a 
anchorage grounds. The world’s largest ships can navigate easily its In the Williams Company case, 50 I. C. C. 531, the Commi: E 
deep, fog-free channels. Yet all these tremendous advantages would sion states (page 535) why the proportional rate in the Josey 
be cancelled were it not for the fact that Norfolk’s natural advan- Iron Company case was not sufficiently restricted, thus: 


tages are equalled by its magnificent railway facilities. aa $ i 3 a 
The tariff item carrying the proportional rate was objectionabj 


At Norfolk the exchange of freight from hold to wheel and from car because it practically compelled the shipper to look through e 
to deck is accomplished with utmost dispatch. Eight great trunk line tariff on file with the Commission before he could be certain whethe) 
railways serve the port. These railways are interconnected by a Belt the proportional rate would or would not apply. a 
Line Railroad which in turn connects with manufacturing plants and This seems to disregard wholly the rule of law so fr 
ship terminals. The railroads serving Norfolk are as follows: quently stressed by the Commission and courts that the throui) 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD, from Norfolk to the South rate is the only lawful rate, and that the shipper must loca!” 
and Southwest, traversing the cotton and tobacco-growing states, as and use that through rate. It also disregards the Commission 
well as the lumber-producing areas of that territory. rules requiring the carriers to compile, post and file their tarf® 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, with rails through Virginia, indices by which through rate tariffs may be readily locate) 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, serves vast coal If a through rate applies there is no need of worrying over th) 
fields, manufacturing and agricultural areas. oe of the pp pene mage rate, — ~~. Ld = nece 
. sary to examine all or very many tariitis on e Wi e Col 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY, to the Middle West, = mission to locate the through rates. However, in the William 
connections to the South and Southwest, serving the bituminous coa Company, Borden, and a few other cases, the Commission trex! 
fields of Virginia and West Virginia, and important agricultural and a proportional rate which tells where some of the through ra 
eianmenechigiityeetmuonnen may be found as not being an intermediate under the four) 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD, with rails traversing eastern and section, but as one under section 1, apparently because if thy 
central North Carolina and eastern Virginia, with important tobacco, through rate named in the tariff stated were canceled sud 
cotton and lumber regions. proportional would become applicable. If it does not tell whet 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, reaches practically every important through rates may be found it is also an intermediate unde 
point in the Middle Atlantic and Central States. a oe age to — ——— — i . 
ether the rate shows reference to the through tariffs « 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, to the South and Southeast, serv- not, it would become applicable if the through rate were 
ing the port from the cotton, tobacco and lumber-producing fields. celed, and this test was applied in the Joseph Iron Compal 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, with lines through the entire territory east case in determining that the proportional was an intermediat 
of the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River. within the fourth section, and in the second report, an inte) 
VIRGINIAN RAILWAY, extending from Norfolk to Deepwater, West mediate under the Windsor Turned Goods Company case a9 
Virginia, connecting with important lines to the west. It taps the therefore under section 1. Neither of the proportionals in th) 
great bituminous coal fields of West Virginia. Williams and Borden cases could be used where a through rat 
was in effect, so their restrictions were identical in characté 
One would not apply where there was a through rate in Kelli 
I. C. C. 923, but would apply everywhere else. The other rattl 
= . would not apply to any point where there was no through 1 
In this day of keen competition, when time saved is money earned, published in any tariff, but would apply everywhere else. Th 
when the sure, certain, safe movement of freight is of such vital carriers cannot make or unmake “intermediates” within t 
moment ... the fact that Norfolk affords just such freight service meaning of the fourth section according as they word the 
is ene that Gomands the investigation of diggers, manufacturers = proportional rate items. We consider the quetsion still of 
carriers. Detailed information on what Norfolk can do for you wil for the courts and that there is really no sound decision im 
Giatly be furnished. the Commission where the point has been seriously question = 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION _ ‘ i gy ea Traffic ; wale 
as at abama.—Question: eferring to your reply to “Ore 
ae, oN on page 740, in your issue of March 21. An Alabama shipl® 
= consigns cars to himself at the port of Mobile. On arrivé 
- rod eal et freight charges are paid by him or his agent. The cars # 
A placed on team track, unloaded by him or his agent, and th 
contents hauled away in trucks and delivered to vessels for {# 
warding to a point without the state of Alabama. The itt 
state rate is less than the interstate rate to Mobile. = 7 
time of shipment, of course, it was the shipper’s intention 
a - ~ = rst ting: see a forward the traffic to an interstate destination; in fact, 
MOTMarwOn On OFF OF NOIO commodity was so sold. Do you think, under the rulings of # 
Commission or court decisions, that the shipper must le 
pay the interstate rate, notwithstanding the fact that he # 


All of these lines and their connections provide unsurpassed through 
service to and from all parts of the continental United States and 
adjacent foreign countries. 


(Ad. Bd. N-P C of C Adv.) 
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GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. V.H.Moscosso,Com.Agt. 
1515 Penn Bidg. Room A-21 
New York City Railway my Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 


441 Monadnock Bld A. Horcasitas, Com. 
San Francisco, Calif, 414 Whitn Bank B 


New Orleans, La. 
F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 1520, F. Alatorre, Com. Ag 
Two-O-OneNorthWellsBldg. 815 Pacific Electric Bidg. 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 


F.P 


Laredo to Mexico City. . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


IF YOUR CLERKS CAN DO THIS, 
YOU DON'T NEED 
McBEE VERTICAL-FLAT FILING 


And even a rubber arm couldn t always stretch the distance 
McBEE ii 
VERTICAL-FLAT which separates desks and files in many Traffic Departments. 


TARIFF FILES 


An assembly near clerk’s desk 
puts tariffs within easy reach, . 3 " 

seving tine. Each drawer ts 6 trips between those desks and files. Traffic Departments 
separate unit, permitting for- ‘ . : 

mations of single-unit drawers that appreciate the need for cutting accounting costs by 


in floor space ordinarily 


— converting walking time into working time are standardiz- 
ing on McBee Rate Desks and Vertical-Flat Filing Cases, 
Combines desk and filing facil- 


Ney audag floor space. AS |. hsike & =~ which meke tariffs easily available to the clerk without his 
umerous ic De- : ' = <j * ee a 

saves Ces ane records if = —A---- leaving: his desk: 

a See Se oe ea 


Consequently, clerks must waste valuable time in frequent 


Cases. 7 iH -steet: 


1° “THE McBEE BINDER CO. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE, 502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
SPECIFICATIONS, PRICES CHICAGO, ILL. 














*WORLD->: 
COVERAG 


To Calgary or Mandalay— 
there’ll be a boat pulling out 
for there from Houston, or to 
anywhere else you’re likely 
to be wanting. For there’s 
scarcely a part of the globe 
that isn’t reached by one of 
the 67 steamship lines that 
give Houston world-wide 
service. 


19 RAILROADS 


complete the vast net- 
work that converges 


at HOUSTON 


FROM ANYWHERE 
TO EVERYWHERE 


through 
AMERICA’S 4th EXPORT PORT 


and 


THE FASTEST GROWING 
PORT IN THE COUNTRY 


Send for the Houston Port Book and Register. 
Yours for the asking. 


Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


FROM THE POR 
OF HOUSTON 
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acually taken delivery and completed the intrastate transaction 
If s0, what would be your view in case the shipper haulg th 


goods in a truck from Mobile to some point of delivery outsig 7 
of the Alabama state line? The movement by water above p | 
ferred to was by vessel or steamship line, not subject to th 


jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Answer: Where there is an original and continuing intey 
that the goods shall move through from point of origin to » 
interstate destination or to a foreign destination, the transport, 
tion is interstate or foreign commerce in character. The fact 
given, in our opinion, show such an intent in the instant cag 
as to the shipments which moved beyond the port of Mobile 
vessels, the transfer of the goods by the owner from the cay 
of the rail carrier to the dock of the steamship line being » 


incident which does not break the continuity of the movemen | ~ 


in interstate or foreign commerce. B. & O.S. W. R. R. Co. 
Settle, 260 U. S. 166. In this case the court said: 


If the intention with which the shipment was made had bee 
actually in issue, the fact that possession of the cars was taken | 
by the shipper at Oakley and that they were not rebilled for severa _ 
days, would have justified the jury in finding that it was originally ~ 
the intention to end the movement at Oakley and that the rebillin | 
to Madisonville was an afterthought. But the defendant Clephan ~ 
admitted at the trial that it was intended from the beginning tha | 
the cars should go to Madisonville; and this fact was assumed jn | © 
the instructions complained of. In other words, Madisonville was a ~ 


all times the destination of the cars; Oakley was to be merely ap 
intermediate stopping place; and the original intention persisted ip 
was carried out. That the interstate journey might end at Oakley 


was never more than a ssibility. Under these circumstances, the | 
intention as it was carried out determined, as matter of law, the’ 
essential nature of the movement; and hence that the movement! 
through to Madisonville was an interstate shipment. For neither | 
through billing, uninterrupted movement, continuous possession }y | 


the carrier, or unbroken bulk, is an essential of a through interstate 
shipment. These are common incidents of a through shipment; and 
when the intention with which a shipment was made is in issue, 
the presence, or absence, of one or all of these incidents may be in- 
portant evidence bearing upon that question. But where it is ad- 
mitted that the shipment made to the ultimate destination had at 
all times been intended, these incidents are without legal significance 
as bearing on the character of the traffic. For instance, in many cases 
involving transit or reconsignment privileges in blanket territory, 
most or all of these incidents are absent, and yet the through inter. 
state tariffs apply. See Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. vw. 
Harold, 241 U. S. 371; St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. United 
States, 245 U. S. 136; Central Railroad of New Jersey vs. United 
States, 257 U. S. 247. Compare Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. vs. 
Hancock, 253 U. S. 284. 

Before the decisions above referred to it was commonly assumed 
that, while a carrier, or one of its employes, might not act asi 
reconsigning agent for a shipper in order to enable him to usea 
combination of lower intermediate rates and thus avoid the higher 
charges incident to the through interstate movement, the shipper 
might so use the combination, provided he consigned the car to him- 
self at the intermediate point, there paid the charges, took possession, 
and then reshipped the car on the local rate to its real destination. 
The distinction made was without basis in reason. To permit car- 
riers’ revenues from interstate rates to be depleted by such misuse 
of a combination of intermediate rates would be no less inconsistent 
with the provisions and purposes of the act to regulate commerce 
than to permit them to be used as a means of discrimination. And, 
since the decisions cited above were rendered, the principle there 
declared has been steadfastly applied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the purpose of protecting revenues of railroads against 
such attacks. See also McFadden vs. Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Co., 241 Fed. 562. The decision in Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 


vs. Texas, 204 U. S. 403, relied upon by defendants in error, is entirely | 4 


ie 

és 
rted 
porary 


consistent with these later decisions of this court, although some et- 


s 

pressions in the opinion are not. 
Likewise, in the case of goods hauled by truck from Mobile 

to a point of delivery outside of the state of Alabama, that ship 
ment is interstate in character. It is not the method of trans 
portation but the continuity of the movement from a point i 
one state to a point in another state which determines whether 
traffic is interstate. See Hughes Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Minnesots, 
276 U. S. 473. In this case the court said: 


The conclusion in cases like this must be determined from the 
various circumstances. Mere intention by the owner ultimately 
to send the logs out of the state does not put them in interstate 
commerce, not does preparatory gathering, for that ergo at 8 
depot. It must appear that the movement for another state has 
actually begun and is going on. Solution is easy when the shipment 
has been delivered to a carrier for a destination in another state. 
It is much more difficult when the owner retains complete control of 
the transportation and can change his mind and divert the delivery 
from the intended interstate destination, as in the Champlain Com- 
pany case. The character of the shipment in such a case depen 
upon all the evidential circumstances looking to what the owner 
has done in the preparation for the journey and in carrying it out 
The mere power of the owner to divert the shipment already sta 
does not take it out of interstate commerce, if the other facts sho¥ 
that the journey has already begun in good faith and tem 
interruption of the passage is reasonable and in furtherance of i 
intended transportation, as in the Chemplain Company case. 
the case is even stronger in that the owner and initiator of th 
journey could not by his contract divert the logs after they had 
started from Swamp River without a breach of contract made 
him with his vendee, who, by the agreement of sale, divided with 
him the responsibility for the continuous interstate transporta 


Storage—Applicable Charge Prior to Date Goods Sent to Public 
Storage 
Pennsylvania.—Question: We would greatly appreciate hat 
ing your opinion on the following question: 
A less-than-carload shipment arrived via carrier “A” on Ne 
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: . NATIONWIDE SERVICE CG 

ota | “Ss 3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 

ae | Pon 

in standard ALL 33,000 TONS iN SIZE 

~ : rates show 

, Consult your no favoritism. S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
Telephone directory 


S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


Westbound Eastbound 
from New York fromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania Apr. 25; June 13 California . Apr. 18;May 30 
California . May 9; June 27 Virginia . . May 2; June 20 
Virginia . . May 30; July 11 Pennsylvania May 16;July 4 
and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 


for local agent 














LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chieago 18 E. 26th St., New York 


$. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 































RICHMOND, VA. 
S Sterers, Distributers and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


General Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 






‘ 178,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
3 Gouthera RB. RB. Siding 200 Ins. Rate 
4 Virginia Bended Warehouse Corp. 
1769 East Cary Street 


SAINT LOUIS, 





MISSOURI 



















YOU SHOULD KNOW 
YOUR CONTAINERS 


A shipper should know the particular strength property he needs 
in his containers, which will se his products the proper protection. 

He should have a yardstick—a standard—that he can use in buy- 
ing them. And he should stand guard to see that he gets that 
necessary quality in the containers. 

You can set up such a proper standard and if you will drop us 
a line we will be glad to tell you how it can be done. 


64e DON L. QUINN CO. 


Box Testing Service 
Container Designing Laboratory 
609 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











































MOTOR FREIGHT EXPRESS 
Fast Service between Chicago, Evansville and 
Louisville and Intermediate Towns. 
Pickup and store-door delivery in Chicago, Evansville and Louisville. 
Out of Chicago in the evening—in Evansville the following morning. 
Rail rates apply; full insurance protection. Dependable, fast, safe 
freight service. 
Service in connection with National Freight Co. 


—_. Aa ——— HANCOCK TRUCK LINE, Evansville, ind. 
: Bees i, icago Evansville 


Terminals: Ch Louisville 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


ARRIVES 











SAILS 




























STEAMER |age om 

°- |Baltimore inks ithe 22 Oakland | Portland ll ‘ 

TEXMAR....... 12 |SAILEDJSAILED]SAILEDjApr. 12/Apr. 19}Apr. 21 
VERMAR .| 4 |SAILED|SAILED/Apr. 22]Apr. 27/May 1|May 5iMay 7 
CUBORE....... 12 |SAILED/Apr. 15|May 8|May 13|May 17|May 21|May 23 
FLOMAR....... 5 JApr. 20jApr. 30/May 23j/May 28jJune 1jJune 5jJune 7 
PORTMAR..... 5 |May 6|May 15/June 7jJune 12/June 16jJune 20|June 22 
ALAMAR....... 5 |May 20|May 30/June 22|June 27|July ijJuly 5jJuly 7 
LOSMAR.......] 5 |June 6jJune 15]July 8)July 13|July 17|/July 21|July 23 





(Subject to change without notice) 


WHY NOT 
EXCLUSIVELY 


CALMAR LINE 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bldg. 
Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 
Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Ave., South 


Regular Piers 


MOORE & MeCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. 
Baltimore, Md., 15 S. Gay St. 

} mene {ll., 140 S. Dearborn St. 

Detroit, Mich., 2001-2 Industrial Bk. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. 


Pacific Coast 


Los Angeles—230B Terminal Island 
Oakland—Howard Terminal 

Portland, Ore.—No. | Oceanie Terminal 
San Franclsco—Pier No. 48B 
Seattle—Atlantic Dock Terminal 


Atlantic Coast 
Baltimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port 


Covington 
Philadelphia—Pier 27N, Reading Co. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


py 


Si <() 


LY 


a@) > Steamship Service 
General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 





Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1001 Fourth St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 319 No. Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
Beston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, 
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vember 17, 1930. The proper notice was mailed by the carrie 
to the consignee, but he did not exercise his rights in Dicking 
the shipment up within the 48 hours’ free time. On Novembe 
20 the carrier sent the shipment to a public warehouse, and 
November 21 the shipment was picked up by the consignee, wh 
was called upon to pay storage and draying charges, as follows. © 
25 cents storage assessed by carrier “A,” 50 cents cartage and 2; & 
cents storage assessed by public warehouse; total, $1. This ‘ 
being a small shipment, the minimum charge was assessed, £ 


We acknowledge the carrier’s rights under section 4 (a) of e 


the Contract Terms and Conditions of the Bill of Lading wher 
after the free time period,.a carrier chooses to place a shipmen ~ 


wees 


in a public warehouse, the cost of removal, plus the storage 7 


charge of the public warehouse, will be charged to the owner of 7 
the shipment. 

The point which we would like to have your opinion on jx || 
whether or not the carrier is within its rights in assessing , 
minimum charge of 25 cents and then the same day sending 7 
the shipment to a public warehouse, our contention being that ~ 
if the carrier assesses the 25-cent minimum charge, the shipment 7 
should be held in their warehouse for the five-day period, a; 7 
covered in section “A,” rule 5, Agent Jones’ Tariff 1-H, and » | 
long as the carrier elected to send the shipment to the public 7 
warehouse, they should not have assessed the minimum charg | 
of 25 cents. : 

Answer: If, as you state, the shipment in question arrived © 
on November 17 and the carrier assessed storage charges 7 
thereon for November 20, presumably notice of arrival was sent 
on the 17th, and free time began at 7 a. m. of the 18th, expiring 
at 7 a. m. of the 20th. Under the provisions of the Storage Tar. 
iff, Agent Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2197, storage charges are assessei 
for a day or any fractional part thereof. 


i 


Had the goods been removed to the public warehouse prior a 


to 7 a. m. of the 20th, the storage charges of the carrier wouli 
not have accrued, but public warehouse storage charges wouli 
have accrued. 


lar time and unless the goods are placed in public storage prior 
to the expiration of free time, storage will accrue to the carrier ~ 
for the day upon which the goods are placed in public storage, 7 
unless placed prior to 7 a. m. of that day, which could not be © 
expected of the carrier. i 
There is nothing in the rules requiring the carrier to holi 
goods in storage for five days before placing them in a public 7 
warehouse. The five-day period in section (a) of rule 5 meas | 
ures the amount of the charge and has no relation to the length | 


of time the goods must be held by the carrier before they are 4 


placed in public storage. 
Tariff Interpretation—Application of Combination Rule 


Florida.—Question: After reading the comment in the March | 
21 issue of The Traffic World, on page 709, in regard to the 7 
application of the Sligo rule, and going back to the Hohenbers 
case in the issue of February 28 and reading it, I do not see 
that any violence has actually been done to the Sligo rule. 


I have not read the decision of the Commission in the Ho | q 


henberg .case, but it seems to me. that the position taken by ~ 
Judge Holmes was correct. The Sligo rule was put into oper 7 
tion in the first place in order to confine the increase to a single 
increase where combination rates were used, and if the two 
factors making up the combination rate had both been increased 4 
on certain commodities, then both tariffs should have containei | 
reference to the rule, but if by oversight or deliberate oversight ff 
some carrier or publishing agent failed to make reference t) 7 
the Kelly rule, then the rule should be protected where ont |] 
of the tariffs makes reference to that rule, and this was DY 
impression of the Commission’s rulings in regard to this matter. 
I have not yet seen a single instance where the Commission has || 
ruled that the Jones or Kelly rule applied and where one of the 7 
tariffs did not reflect the maximum increase allowed under Gel © 
eral Order 28. 


It has been my impression that the Sligo rule had already 4 


been presented to the Supreme Court, but from the facts related a 


in the March 21 issue, it would not seem that this matter i 
now before the Supreme Court. Will you not kindly advise 
whether or not the Sligo rule has been brought before the S! 
preme Court in any case? 

Answer: In the case which was the basis of the decisid 
in the Hohenberg case, i. e., Montgomery Cotton Exchange 8 
L. & N., 112 I. C. C. 325, and 118 I. C. C. 157, the Commissi0 
ruled that the contention of the carrier that, as only one increa* 
was reflected in the factors of the combination rate in issue th 
Sligo rule should not govern, was without merit. The Comms 
sion said on page 328 of its decision in Vol. 112: 


The purpose of the combination rule was to provide for only one 
increase under General Order No. 28 in connection with combinati™ 
rates. The defendant originally added the General Order No. 28 i}: 
crease to the rate both to and from Montgomery. Prior to the peri 






There is nothing in the storage rules requiring a 
a carrier to remove goods to a public warehouse at any partici. 7 
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covered by the complaint, however, it eliminated that increase to 
the reshipping rates so that the full combinations of the local rates 
in and the reshipping rates out have, since that time, reflected only 
one increase under General Order No, 28. This fact is urged in oppo- 
sition to a further reduction by application of the combination rule. 
Defendant’s contention in this respect goes to the equities of the 
situation but can not affect the application of the tariff provisions 
as published. 


The Commissioon, in Vol. 112, as stated above, overruled 
this contention of the carrier and other contentions, but, as it 
states on page 158 of its report in Vol. 118, one objection of the 
carrier was sustained and it was accordingly found that the 
combinations of the interstate local rates to Montgomery and 
the reshipping rates out, without deduction under the combina- 
tion rule, were applicable, but that upon further consideration, it 
was convinced that this conclusion was not sound. It accord- 
ingly found that the principle of the Sligo Iron Store case gov- 
erned. 

So far no case innvolving the principle of the Sligo case 
has been before the Supreme Court of the United States. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Class I railroads in January carried 54,192,000 revenue 
passengers as compared with 65,465,000 in January last year, 
according to revenue traffic statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commission from reports representing 159 
steam railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies. 

Passenger revenue aggregated $53,317,785 in January as 
compared with $70,420,651 in January, 1930. Revenue a pas- 
senger mile averaged 2.785 cents in January as compared with 
2.917 cents in January, 1930. 

Revenue tons carried totaled 137,714,000 as compared with 
168,066,000 in January, 1930. Freight revenue totaled $276,826,- 
703 as against $337,376,876 in January, 1930. Revenue a ton 
mile averaged 1.015 cents in January as against 1.026 cents in 
January, 1930. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
March 15-22, inclusive, was 621,926 cars, as compared with 626,- 
890 cars the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. The surplus was 
made up as follows: 


Box, 257,618; ventilated box, 1,603; auto and furniture, 43,140; 
total box, 302,361; flat, 20,629; gondola, 141,079; hopper, 107,930; total 
coal, 249,009; coke, 688; S. D. stock, 27,618; D. D. stock, 4,639; re- 
frigerator, 14,623; tank, 971; miscellaneous, 1,388. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 28,930 cars, made up 
of 26,500 box, 100 auto and furniture, 750 flat, 825 S. D. stock, 
400 refrigerator and 355 miscellaneous cars. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 23093. Sub. No. 13. Cooperative Oil Co. of Sutherland, Neb., et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. A 

Unreasonable rates and charges, gasoline and other petroleum 
products, points in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri to 
points in Nebraska and Colorado. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23621. Sub. No. 1. Consolidated Rendering Co., Boston, Mass., 
vs. Aroostook Valley et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, fertilizer and/or fertilizer 
materials, Lowell, Mass., to points in ‘Maine on Aroostook Valley, 
Bangor & Aroostook and Canadian Pacific, as compared with 
intrastate rates in Maine. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23763. Sub. No. 2. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., vs. 

M. & N. A. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, old worn out 
bags, having no greater value than for conversion into second 
grade cotton bale covering, Turck, Kan., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks 
rates and reporation. 

No. 23913. Sub. No. 15. Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. C., 
=  Sreetieteneed Lumber Co., vs. Carolina & North-Western 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, lumber, Johnsonville, S. C., 
to Gastonia, Lenoir and Waynesville, N. C. Asks reparation. 
No. — s*. - 2. Arizona Livestock Loan Co., Flagstaff, Ariz., 

vs. S. P. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, stocker or feeder cattle, 
Kent, Tex., to Moor Park and/or Strathearn, Calif. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

° . Sub. No. 3. Baboquivari Cattle Co. et al., Tucson, Ariz., 

vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fat and/or beef cattle, also stocker or feeder 
cattle, Mosquero, N. M., to Amado and other Arizona points. 
Ask rates and reparation. 

No, 24239. Sub. No. 2. Montrose Hardware Co. et al., Montrose, Colo., 

ve, A. F & Se. FF. Ot SL 

Unreasonable rates, refined petroleum products, Ponca City, 
Okla., to Grand Valley, Delta, Montrose and Hotchkiss, Colo. 
Ask reparation. 

No. 24239. Sub. No. 3. Montrose Hardware Co. et al., Montrose, Colo., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to same commodity 
from Ponca City to Montrose and Delta, Colo. 

No. 24239. Sub. No. 4. Cities Oil Co. et al., Grand Junction, Colo., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to same commodity 
from Ponca City and Cushing, Okla., to Grand Junction, Colo. 

No. 24334. Eades Hay Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, hay, Yates Center, Kan., to 
Brush, Colo. Asks rates and reparation. 
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NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hay 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign, 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than here) 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thy 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 

Finance No, 8657—Application Alton R. R. to acquire and opera 
properties formerly of C. & A. R. R. to assume certain obligy. 
tions and contracts, and to issue capital stock. 

Finance No. 8658—Application B. & O. R. R. for authority to acquin 
control of Alton R. R. by purchase of its entire capital stock, 

April 13—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
1. & S. 3526—Commutation passenger fares, etc. (adjourned hearing), 
April 18—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Macomber: 
— Sub. 1)—Knoxville Iron Co. et al. vs. C. C. & O, Ry, 
e M 
April 13—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Smith: 
23691—Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Ltd., vs. B. & O. R. R. eta 
April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston: 
. Finance No. $764—Excess income of Illinois Northern Ry. 
April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boai: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 623 et al. (further hearing), 

Fourth Section Application No. 2371 filed by St. L.-S. F. Ry. 

Fourth Section Application No. 4880, filed by St. S. W. Ry. 

April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
24185—Pacific & Idaho Northern Ry. vs. 0. S. L. R. R. et al. 
April 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23392—Nebraska Brick & Tile Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. ¢ 
& N. W. Ry. et al. 

234433—Fisk Rubber Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

23742—Fisk Rubber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

23624—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 


April 16 Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
23314 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—Corporation Commission of North 


Carolina vs. A. & R R. et al. 


23436—R. R. Commission of S. C. vs. Alcolu R. R. et al. 
~ wu" © rtation Bureau of Spartanburg Chamber of Commer: 


. A. G. 8. et al. 
es oe Association of South Atlantic Ports et al. vs. A. &R 
. R. et al. 


April 16—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 
3666—In the matter of regulations for transportation of explosive 

by freight by land. 

April 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23054—E. & A. Opler, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23396—Western Shade Cloth Co. vs. C. N. & L. R. R. et al. 
23605—Fred Sternheimer and Nathan Sternheimer, trading as Stern 

heimer Bros., Richmond, Va., vs. M. P. R. R. et: al. 
Finance No. 8374—Application Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
Finance No. 8447—Application Warren Central Ry. 
Finance No. 8482—Rio Grande & Eagle Pass Ry. Co. acquisition. 


April 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1 3 “ nee Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
al, 
April_ 17—Bismarck, N. D.—Examiner Smith: 
!. & S, 3574 (and lst sup. order)—Stopping-in-transit-to-partly-w- 
load shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables on eastbound trans 
continental traffic, when from northwestern points. 


April 20—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 

* 24335—In the matter of application of certain provisions of Inte 
state Commerce Act to bridge companies (for respondents: Ke 
kuk & Hamilton Bridge Co., Covington & Cincinnati Elevate 
R. R. and Transfer & Bridge Co., Wilmington Ry. Bridge Co). 

April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

24237—Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain R. R.-and Coal Co, & 
Pa. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 

April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 

Finance No. 3753—Excess income of Great Western Ry. 

April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 

* ——e No. 3811—Excess Income of La. & N. W. Excess income 
receiver. 


April 20—Minocqua, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 8652—Application C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for authority 
to abandon a line of railroad extending from a point one- 
mile north of Boulder Junction to Velasco, in Vilas county, Wi 


April 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
22487—Wim. W. Wheelock and Wm. G. Bierd as receivers of ral- 
ways and property of C. & A. R. R. 


April 22—Chicago, Ill.—Assistant Director Burnside: 

* 24335—In the matter of application of certain provisions of the 
terstate commerce act to bridge companies (for respondents 
Leavenworth Terminal Ry. & Bridge Co., Winona Bridge By 
Dunleith & Dubuque Bridge Co., Atchison & Eastern Bridge By. 
Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge & R. R., Sault Ste. Mark 
Bridge Co., Sioux City Bridge Co.). 


April. 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
1. s. (and ist sup. order)—Railway track material from Ili: 
nois territory and certain W. T. L. points. 


April 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Assistant Director Burnside: 

* 24335—In the matter of application of certain provisions of inte™ 
state commerce act to bridge companies (for respondents: S 
port Bridge & Terminal Co., Arkansas & Memphis Ry. Bridge 
Terminal Co., Ky. & Ind. Terminal R. R., Mo. & Ill. Bridge # 
Belt R. R., Southern Ill. & Mo. Bridge Co.). 


April 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peyser: 
* 24151—Sinclair Refining Co., successor in interest to Pierce Pt 
troleum Corp., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (adjourned heariné)- 


April 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner DuBois: 
Finance No. 3979—Excess income of Warrenton R. R. 





